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The first number of the English Illustrated Magazine will be published 
on October 1. 

The price at which it is issued justifies the belief that it will appeai to a 
large and varied circle of readers, and an endeavor will be made in the 
choice and arrangement of its contents to satisfy the tastes of all who are 
interested in Literature and Art. 

By the help of numerous engravings, which will be applied to th 
tration of every theme wherein the services of Art can be titly employed, 
it is intended to give to the pages of the English Illustrated Magazine a 
wider scope and a more vivid and varied interest than can be attained by 
the unaided resources of printed text, while at the same time the presence 
and support of writers of reputation in every branch of Literature and 
Science will effectually distinguish the new publication from those illus 
trated periodicals which are exclusively devoted to the study and criticism 
of art. 

The English lilustrated Magazine is designed for the entertainment of 
the home, and for the iustruction and amusement of young and old ; and 
it will be conducted in the belief that every section of its readers, in what 
ever direction their tastes and interests may tend, are prepared to demand 


} 


tus 


and to appreciate the best that can be offered to them. 
Fiction, in the shape of short stories or longer serials, 
a place in the pages of the English Illustrated Magazine, 
be admitted as often as it is found possible to secure contributions from 
acknowledged masters of the craft. The Magazine will also contain 
studies in History and Biography, and records of Travel, together with 
descriptive papers on such places in our own Empire and in foreign coun 
tries as, by right of natural beauty or the associations of art, have served 


will always find 


and Poetry will 


CONTENT 


Engraved by Theodor 


I. “SHY.” By L. ALMA Tapema, R.A. 
Mills, Esq., 


Knesing trom the Picture in the possession of D. O 
New York. (Frontispiece.) 


tI. FROM THE OLD LAW COURTS TO THE NEW. F. W. Man 
LAND. Illustrations drawn by Harry Furniss, John O'Connor, 
and A. Morrow ; engraved by J. D. Cooper 
The Court of Appeal—Initial Letter— An Interested Witness 
—Probate and Divorce—An OUbstinate Juror—Court Full—In 
Support of the Verdict—In Support of the Ruie—A Vice-Chancel 
lor—Lincoln’s Inn—In the Queen’s Bench Diviston—Q.C., M.P 
Trying a Sporting Case—The New Master of the Rolls—the Re 
mains of the Old Courts—In the Courtyard of the New Hall. 
Ilf, LES CASQUETTES. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
IV. THE DORMOUSE AT HOME. 
Charles Whymper ; engraved by W 
The Dormouse at Home— Alpine 
English Squirrel—Ground Squirrels. 


GRANT ALLEN. Illustrations 
and J. R. Ch 
Marmots—Harvest Mous: 


V. ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE IN ART J. Comyns Ca is 
trations trom Drawings and Paintings by D. G. Rossetti 
ex { i p Sf 4 Ps 


to make travel memorable It will treat from time t 


occupations of our modern life, and of its pleasures and amiusen 


our National Industries and our National Sports, touchir as the 
occasion offers, upon all topics, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, and S 
cial, which are of interest to English-speaking peoples througt 

world, 


rhe conductors of the Magazine, in presenting their programme to th: 
do not seek to anticipate judgment upon their work by professions 
tested by They 


of their enterprise. and of 


public, 
the worth of which can 
conscious of the arduous nature 


only be experience are duly 
the exact nar 
standard of taste which has been established by the efforts of worthy pre 
decessors in the same field. They will proceed in their undertaking in the 


full conviction that a solid and enduring success with the many can only 


be achieved by qualities of excellence that will also satisfy the few, and 


they will act in the belief that such excellence is a first condition of popu 
larity and success 

mand the exercise 
wthe Magazine. 
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The prominent place assigned to illustration will de 
of special care in the preparation 
in this department no pains will be spared to secu 
1 to the 


ed States, and the greater refinement 


if the engravings fi and 
res uits 
A powerful impulse has been lately giver practice of wood engray 
ing, both in England and in the Uni 
bestowed upon his work by the artist requires for its interpretation a cor 

f the printer. It bas 


therefore been thought advisable to erect special machines for the print 


responding degree of delicacy and skill on the part 








ing of the Magazine, and in their construction advantage has been taken 
of all the latest ir vements which have Introduced with a view to 
certainty and delicacy of typographical w ship. 
SMF NO 1 
graved by J. D. Cooper, O. Lacour, W. Quick, and Theodor 
Knesing 
Pencil Study for Fronti-piece to ‘ Early Italian Poets '—Study 
fa Head—Design for the Frontispiece to ‘Early Italian Poets’ 
Portrait Study Found "—Lady Lilith—Study of a Head 
Sketeh f1 Nature 
VI. THE SUPERNATUKAL EXPERIENCES OF PATSY CONG 
WILLIAM BLACK 
VIL OYSTERS AND THE OYSTER QUESTION. Part I. T.:H. 
HuUxLey, PRS Illustrations by J. Coombes, engraved by 
J.D. Cooper 
Phe Ovster—Dissection of an Oyster—Transverse Section. 
Vill. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. ChaptersI., 11. CHariotTre 
M. YonG! 


ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, EtT« Ornamental Frieze by Heinrich 


Aldegrever (13?-1 vs Initial Letter, French School (1552): Orna 
1 ] ze bv Viregilius Solis (1514-1562) : Initial Letter by Jan 
D 1561-1625) . Tailpiece by Heinrich Aldegrever ; Orna 


ze by Jan Dirk de Bry ; Initial Letter by Hans Holbein 
Fneze by Heinrich Aldegrever ; Initial Letter, French 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION, 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 74, New 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


York. 





Scale of 


7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. —_ 
| No deviation. | —— 

On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 6 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80. — 


Double rates for top of coiumn or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, ——— 15 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
81,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 PM. 

THE NATION its sent Sree to those who advertise tn tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts &,300 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion, 


where positions — 


in every respect. 


*,.* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
B. ¥. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 
GESSe5. S. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Dec oration 144 Fifth ‘avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glaas. aie 


OOD MANTELS AN D MIRRORS 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc. 
ete. T RB. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St. N. V 
Y/. F McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Domestic. 
Glasses. Field, 


i VE 2 Fitted with pro, “4 
« Marine, and Opera dracees, Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 


H. WALDSTEIN, ee. 41 Union S« uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1540. 
| ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., 


Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., 


Domes tii 
Bm ¥. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & 


21 ported Pictures, uighent class. 


& CO.’S, Im- 
144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


> 2 : 
vofesstonal. 
( “HARLES W. HASSLER, Alttornes 
Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
VARK CHURCHIL, Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. — 
/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at Law, 
Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ ge 


re, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘pOsnre F. RANDOLPH, New Jerse 
ai Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 

] ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
d Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


NV: {THANIEL P. CONREY, Attorney 


at-Law, 18', N. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


W / /; 440 man’ oe Voy 
Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL,.—A Family 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
“ROVE HALL.—WMiss 
7 tor Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 1 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford 


ISS ISABELLA 


4 Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 
CONNECTICUT, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
and Pr 


7 GUNNER Y.—A Familh 
paratory School for Boys. A few vacancies for 
next year. Address J. C. BRINSMADE, 
TNDIANA, Terre Hau 
OSE POLY TECHNIC 
A Schoo! of angle ering 
CHARLES O. 


INSTITUTE. 


THOMPSON, President. 
MAINE, Portland, No. 51 High Street. 
] RS. THROOP’S English and French 
d School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu 
lars sent on application. 
MARYLAND, ray sy 
A 7. TIMOTHY English, 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La 
iiies reopens September 17. Miss Polly Cc. 
Carter an d Miss 8. R. Carter 


Principals 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
y' STON UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean. 


Law School. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D 


MASSA‘ WUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
( *HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
c. ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
7 Ladies.—The thirtieth year will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 26, 1883. For catalogues and circular apply to Rev. 
GO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTI7T UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Fnginee ring, Che 
mistry, Architecture etc, WERSTER WELLS, Sec’y 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, P res. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

TSS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 

year of her English and Classical F amily and 

D: ay School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 

attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 

cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
YREPARA TION for the Institute of Tech- 
nology and for business.—Private School for Boys, 
No. 18 Boylston Place, Boston. Opens Wednesday, 
Sept. 26. For further information call at the rooms, or 
address ALRERT HaLk, Dedham, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge. 
/ {BBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for coll lege, two or three boys of unexce p tion 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E 
Abbot, Ph.D., 6 Larch Street. 


and 


and 


Montfort’s School 


WHITE'S School for 


French, and 


A edenasisnnd 951 





M ASSACHUSETTS, Gardner 


M2 GARDNER SEMINARY, for 
Young Ladies. The situation of this school is 
unsurpassed. As the number of pupils will be very 
limited, unusual care and attention will be given to 
each one. The term begins Wednesday, Sept. 26. For 
further particulars address Mrs. AURELIA BURRAGE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Jamaica Plain 
JREPARA / LON FOR HARVARD and 
other Colleg Dr. Dippold will receive two or 
three boys into oy family, to fit them for colle ge. Ad 
ditional advantages offered in French and German. 
Reference : Prof, F. J. Child, of Hi rt ard College. 
Address " DIPPOLD. Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
] R. KNAPP’S HOME 
Boys 


Next (seventeenth) 


SCHOOL for 
fd school year begins 
September 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


4 DAMS ACADEM - —_ Hon. Charl. Ss 
4 Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of Manage rs. 
i. aratory and toarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants 


17—passing, 10 without conditions. The board ng-house 
during the rm year has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


aa MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
HE THAVER ACADEMY. — First 

: term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, Septem 
ver 12 

Entrance examinations June 27 and September 11. 

For terms, ete., address 

J. B. SEWALL, 
Head Master. 
MASSA‘ = South Byfield, Essex Co, 

Bat MMER CADEM Y,. — 120th year. 
/ Home school te boys. Number of pupils limited. 
3oys fitted for Harvard ‘and other colleges, scientific 
schools, and the Institute of Technology. A farm of 
over three hundred acres belongs to the school and ad- 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
water bathing and boating. 

Address 
JOHN W. PERKINS, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
( “RE VLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 

7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 

SUMMER AND WINTER.—Boys 
nw Young Men privately fitted for college. 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. 


and 
Condi 
F., HOFFMANN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
iT WARD COLLEGIATE 
tute. Boarding and Day School for 
Young Women. Opens October 1, 1883. 
and full particulars address the Principal, 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D. 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ. , and 
Newnbam Coll., Cambridge, Fngland. 


INSTIT- 
Girls and 
For circular 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
a NGLISH and CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
+ The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sep 
tember 19, 885. For particulars and catalogue address 
NATH'L T, ALLEN. 


Missourt, St. Louis. 
S 7. LOUIS LAW SCHOCL, Washington 
» University.—Graduates of Fastern colleges and 
others seeking a higher staudard of professional study 
than is necessary for mere admission to the Bar, or de 
siring special instruction in the law of the Western 
States, are invited to send for a catalogue. 
Seventeenth annual term commences October 17, 
and extends to June, 18s4 
WILLIAM G. 


1883, 


HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty, 
1417 Lucas Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
d A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
Next term opens Sept 18. Expenses, 8350 a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel RoGers, Supt. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
M/ ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S Eng- 
lish and French Boarding School for Young La 
dies re opens Sept. 19 Enlarged school-rooms and gym 
nasium, Large naa attractive grounds. Super‘or ad 
vantages in every department. Board and tuition in 
English and Latin, giue per annum. For circulars ad 
dress the Principal. 


New JERSEY, Morristown. 


1/7 ORRIS ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
i This academy has been for the past two years 
under the successful management of Mr. Andrew F. 
West, now Professor in Princeton College. Reopens 
this year Wednesday, Sept. 12. Business, classical, and 
scientific course. Boarders received. For circulars ap 
ply to the Principal, 
CHARLEs D. PLATT, * 
Formerly of Dr. Pingry" s School, Eliz abe th, - 2 
New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
‘HE MISSES ANABLE'S English ana 
French Boarding and Day School for "y oung La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade —_ a, ou the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The school will open September 12, 
New York, Clinton, Oneida Co. . 
KIRKLAND HALL —Prepares for the 


best colleges, etc. Terms, $300 a year. 


Rev. OLIVER OWEN, A.M., Rector. 














Sept. 20, 1883] 








New YorK, Dobbs Ferry. 
i MISSES MASTERS will reopen 
their School for Young Ladies and Children Se} 
tember 19. 

During the summer vacation they have removed into 
new and commodious houses, built expressly for the 
school, and are thus prepared to take a few more pupils 
into their family. 


New YOrK, Ithac: 


(CORNELL U NII "ERSIT Y, 


1883.—En 
trance examinations begin at 0 a.m., June 18 and 
Sept. 18. For the Usiversity REGISTER, with full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission, courses 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
ete., and special information, apply to the President 


NEw York City, 20 W. Forty-thir« 1 Stre rs 
ARTHUR H. CUTLER 'S Scho rB 
Autumn term begins Wednesday, S« pi. 
“ Mr. Cutler will be at the school-rooms after _ 1 
Sept, 17. 


“ay 


New YORK CIty, 31 E. 17th Street, Union Square 
JERGER'S NEW FRENCH METHOD. 
—Daily free demonstration, 11 4.M. Lessons by 
the Author. More correct pronunciation and conversa 
tion acquired in one month than in three by any other 
method. No payment in advance. Class for American 
Teachers. Tuesdays and Fridays. at 4 P. M.; Special 
terms. Only system enabling pupils of whatever age 
to pronounce correctly when studying alone. 


New York Cry, 145 W. Forty fifth str et 
( WASS FOR YOUNG GENTLEM 
begins Sept. 27. Private instruction afternoons 
Apply (9 to 12 4. M.) to THOMAS REEVES ASH 
NEw York Ciry, 15 F. Forty-ninth Street 
“OLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
FRANK DRISLER, A. a . Principal 
Reopens Wedne sday, Sept. 26. For circulars apply at 
the School or to Prof. HENRY DRISLER, No. 48 W. Forty 
sixth Street. 


NEw YOrK CIty, 38 W. Fifty ninth Street. 
/ R. SACHS’S Collegiate Institute reopens 
September 17. Thorough pre ation for colleges 
(especially Columbia and Harvard), scientific schools, 
and business. German and French form important fea 
tures of regular curriculum. 
New building approved by santtary experts 








NEw YORK CITY, 26 W. Forty-third Street. 
I OLLADAY and TUPPER'S School for 
Boys. Careful and thorough /* aration for 
best colleges. Number of pupils limite: The best ad 
vantages in every respect. Reopens Sept. 26. 
New YorK CIty, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Street. : 
7. H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
No, 112 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
Keopens Sept. 26. 
The Principal is now at home. 


NEw YorK City, 513 and 515 East 120th Street. 


ey SEMINARY. — ENGL/S/, 
French, and German BoardingSchoo! for Young 
Tadies and Children. Desirable location; extensive 


shady grounds. Terms, $200 to $300 per year. Reopens 
Sept. 13. For circulars apply to the Seminary. 


NEw York Ciry, No. 10 Gramercy Park 

ESDAMES D’OREMIEULX VON 
d TavBE and DE BrRUYN Kops, successors to the 
Misses Haines and De Janon. nos peat method ; sepa 
rate department for boys. School opens Sept. 20. 


NEW YORK Cry, 46 Fast Fifty-eichth Street 
V/ ISS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
4 will reopen her School for Young Ladies and 
Misses Oct. 10. Classes for Adults, Nov. 1.) Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and NWarvard Fxamina 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art, Literature, Science, 
and Mathematics. Unusual advantages for Modern 


————- and Music. Boarding pupiis limited to 12. 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. J 


NEw York Cry, 52 FE 
A iS: Sf. F. 
oS df. hool for Young Ladies and | Chil ire n re 
opens Sept. ‘ Course of study thorough and complet: 
Special atte atten paid to mathematics and langu: izes 
Kindergarten class (Am. Frébel system) reopens Oct. 


New York City, 711 and 715 Fifth Avenue 
| LLE.RUEL & Miss ANNIE BROWN 
will reopen their French and Fnelis h Boarding 
@nd Day Schoo! Sept. 27, 1883. opposite Dr. Hall's church. 
just below Central Park. Students prepared for colle 
giate examinations if desired. 


NEw York City, 450 Madison Ave., cor. 50th St. 
ao. & CG. Gi ALL. AHER will reopen her 
French Protestant Boarding ane 1 Day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Tuesday, October * 
Preparation for college, if desire 1. <A limited and 
separate class in French and English for boys under ten 





. Se venty — Street 


NEw YORK CI 2 EF. Forty gy Street 

*‘CHOOL OF 
nN School. J. WoopprinGre Davis, C Fr. 
cipal. Introductory to all colleges 
ber 27. 


Ph D., Prin 
Opens Septer 


New YorK City, 8 F. Forty-seventh Street 
THE NEW YORK LATIN SCHO« 
reopens Monday, Sept. 24. One boarding pupi 
Send for circular. V. DABNEY, Principal 


New vo. Crry, 315 W. Fifty-seventh Stre et. 
l AN NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Young Ladies will re one n September ‘2 
Dr. and Mme Van NORMAN 
Principals 
~NEW “YORK, — k. 
f LADY haz a Aindergarten School im 
a pleasant and “. althful location would like two 
children as boarders permanently or for the winter 
Best of food and care. Terms for enna an t 
$50 per quarter. Apply personally or by letter t 
Miss S.C. RopiNsos 





Ip RE. {ASS Bi ima 


MINES PREL {TORY 
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partment, Riding — S« “ \“ 

gymnasium, etc Will reopen Thur 
J. How? 


NEW York, Suspension Br 


/’ VEAUN COLL? 

the Universities, ete. Ter 

WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., President 
NEw YORK, Utica 


] RS. t4ii § SCHO 
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Ladies. The next school yeart 


Sept. 1, LSS5 Applications shoulitt 


Onto, Cincinnati 
}/ i.4 BURNINSTI i 
a Ladies,— Beautiful | ition 
rough sche Olarship Best musi il 


Constant 
For circulars add 


attention given to home 
ress il 


cee eatin’ 
AT i f / V4 AS] / \ 
el and Day 8S 
he thirty fifth year begins Sept. 1y 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Chestnut Hill, 


Philadelphia 


THANE MILL 


| RS. WA RD. ( fi 


Bell's French and English 


- 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, s¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, } 


dies will open September " 
For circulars apply to Principals 


Miss BONNEY Miss 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss 


PENNSYLVAMA, Philadelphi 


a ( 
THE MISSES LV". SMITs 
Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day Sech« 


Ladies and Children will reopen S 


Address as above 


ENT Greenwood Ds it, 


(,* ee oe ry 
7 ttle fh onc Me Loe ition 


Blue Ridge, immediately me he 
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staff; climate mild yet bracin t 
qi ils uniformly successfu ¥ t 
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(;. P. Putnam's Sons, 


ind 20 West Twenty-third St.. New York 
HAVE NOW READY 
1 RIGHTEOUS APOSTATE. By 
the Marchioness Clara Lanza, author of 


‘Mr. Perkins’s Daughter.’ 16mo, cl., $1 25. 


Ot the author's former book the New York 7imes 
says: 

* The 
bright, and thoughtful 


writing is sharp and concentrated; fine, 


The characters are 


portrayed with a firm band and discriminating 

tast« A book well worth reading.’— N.Y. 

Limes, 

THE DIOTHAS ; or, A Long Look 
Ahead: A Novel. By anew writer. 1l6mo, 
cloth, #1. 

TOPICS of THE TIME. A Series 


Essays on Questions of 
Day. Principally selected the 
British and Continental Journals. 


of Representative 
the 


leading 


from 


Published im bandsomely printed l6mo vol 


umes, issued monthly. Price, each, in pa 


 ceuts ; in cloth, flexible, 60 cents, 


per, ee 


- 


ol. V. QUESTIONS OF BELIEF. 
Containing the tollowing 
sponsibility of Unbelief. by 
nostic Morality, by Frances 
* Natural Religion,” by Edmund Gurney ; 
Poisonous Opinions, by 


(September.) 
Phe 
Lee; Ag- 
Cobbe ; 
The 


Leslie 


Essays: te. 
Vernon 


Power 


Suppression of 


Stephen, ete. 


f) us Volumes Pu 1 
Vol. 4. HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
Vol. 5. STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
Vol 2. STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY 
Vol. lL. SOCTAL PROBLEMS 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 
Journal of the Milttary Service 
Institute of the United States. 
WO CENTS. 


*,* Putnams’ new catalogue and faillist of new 
publications torwarded upon application. 
Floughton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 
His 
volumes. 
Ill. Trage 
the set, 


With Glossarial, 
In three 


Poems: 


Edited by Richard Grant White 
torical, and Explanatory Notes 
I. Comedies; LL Histories and 
dies. Crown &Svo, gilt top, $2 50 a volume; 
in cloth, 87 50; half calf, 815, 

An entirely new edition of Shakespeare's Complete 
Works, comvining the most authentic and carefully 
corrected texe with foot-notes embodying in compact 
form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan 
period and its drama. Mr, White’s great reputation as 
tceritic and as a student of the English language and its 
literature guarantees the excellence of the work 


THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


Price #1 


e. 


In eleven volumes, 12mo, 75 a volume. 


Vol. IIL. ESSAYS. Second Series. 
Vol. IV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 
lilustrated by F. ©. C New Folio, 
in the style as Darley’s ‘ Evangeline,’ 
published last year. Price $10. 


This sumptuous volume contains twelve cartoons, 
representing the most dramatic and picturesque scenes 
in Hawthorne's marvellous tale. 





Darley. edition. 


bound 


Same 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston : 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


The Nation. 


Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


Will Publish Sept. 22: 


lhe Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Beltef. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


History in Yale College. 1 


By George P. 
Ecclesiastical 
vol. crown Svo, $2 


This volume embraces a discussion of the evidences 
of both natural and revealed religion, and prominence 
is given to topics having special interest at present from 
their connection with modern theories and difficulties. 
Among these topics are the arguments of design and 
the bearing of evolutionary doctrine on its validity ; the 
of knowledge; the miraculous element in the 

the truthfulness of the apostolic witnesses; 
and a variety of subjects relating to the Scriptures and 
the canon. Professor Fisher's learning, skill in argu 
ment, and power of language have given him the posi 
tion of one of the foremost defenders of the faith now 
living, and this volume will be useful to many in clear 
ing up perplexities and throwing new light upon the 
nature of the Christian faith and its relation to modern 
thought. 


reality 


Gospels 


lhe Floosier School-Boy. 
By Edward Eggleston, author of * The Hoosier 


With full-page illustra- 
12mo, #1. 


Schoolmaster,’ ete. 


tious. 1 vol 


* The Hoosier School Boy * depicts some of the charac 
teristics of boy-life, years ago, on the Ohio—character 
not pecullar to that section 
only. The story presents a vivid and interesting picture 
of the difficulties which in those days beset the path of 
the youth aspiring for. an education. These obstacles, 
hero of the story succeeds by his genuine 
manliness and force of character in surmounting, are 
just such as a majority of the most distinguished Ame 
ricans, in all walks of life, including Lincoln and Gar 
field, have had to conten with, and which they have 
made the stepping-stone to their future greatness. Mr. 
life-like illustrations add much to 
attractiveness of the book. 


istics, however, that were 


which the 


Brush’s strong and 
the 


Lhe Gospel According to St. | 
Fohn. | 
: | 


By Prof. Wm. Milligan, D.D., and Prof. Wm. 
F. Moulton, D.D. 


- 


1 vol. 12mo, with a map, | 
$125. Being Vol. LV. of the International 
Revision Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. By British and American Scholars 
and nevisers. Edited by Philip Sehaff, D.D. 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Acts already 
published.) 

This is the only commentary upon the Revised Version 
of the New Testament. The Revised Version is based 
upon a much older and purer text, and corrects several 
This makes it the 
This Commentary ts the 


thousand errors of the Oid Version. 
best besis of a commentary. 
latest and best evangelical criticism and explanation of 
the sacred text, and is especially valuable for Sunday 
school use. It is clear, brief, and suggestive, and is the 
cheapest and best commentary for popular use in the 


English lan 
Mrs. Gilpin's Frugalities. 
Remnants, and 200 Ways of Using them. By 


Susan Anna Brown. author of ‘ The Book of 
Forty Puddings.’ 1 vol., illuminated, $1. 


uage. 


This little volume, which in the range of cook-book 
literature occupies a new and unoccupied field, aims to 
compat the spirit of wastefulness that is the besetting 
sin of American housekeeping. It has often been said 
that a French family of the middle class could live 
luxuriously upon the material that is wasted by a well 
to-do American household simply from a lack of know 
ledge how to use the odds and ends that are left. 

Miss Brown provides a multitude of receipts for 
transforming these remnants into savory and nutritious 
plats, side-dishes, entrées, etc., to replace the uninviting 
messes Which so often make their appearance upon the 
tables of American families. Some of these receipts 
are from the French, but most of them are from the 
author’s own experiments. 


*,.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent 
by mail, upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


[Number 951 





ScripnerR & WeELForp's 


NEW BOOKS. 


HENRY IRVING, Actor and Man- 
ager: A Critical Study. By William Archer, author 
of ‘English Dramatists of To-day.’ With Portrait. 
16mo (** Vellum-Parchment Sertes ™), 40 cents. 


THE PARADOX OF ACTING. 
Translated, with Anaotations, from Diderot’s * Para- 
doxe sur le Comédien.’ By Walter Herries Pollock. 
With a Preface by Henry Irving. 12mo, elegantly 
printed upon Van Gelder hand-made paper, bound 
n limp parchment, uncut, rough edges, $1 25. 

“ This very pretty little book has three different 
and almost independent yg ye By print, 
er, and wrapper out of the question—thit of Mr. 
*ollock’s excellent translation and annotations, which 
may be said to belong to the department of schoiar- 
ship; that of Mr. Irving’s preface, the interest of which 
is chiefly personal; and that of the intrinsic merit of 
the original ‘Paradoxe’ as a contribution to French 
literature and to the esthetics of the drama.”—Satur- 
day Revierr. 


THE MACLISE PORTRATT- 
Gallery of “Illustrious Literary Characters,” with 
Memolrs Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and 
Anecdotal, Illustrative of the Literature of the For- 
mer Half of the Present Century. By William Bates, 
B.A. Crown Svo, with eighty-five portraits, cl., $3. 

* A most entertaining work to all lovers of literature, 
with reproductions of the entire series of portraits 
which have become historical.”’ 


ry . . r a ‘ r ~~ 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM- 
munity Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems and to the Common or Open 
Field System of Husbandry. An Essay on Economic 
History. By Frederic Seebohm. With numerous 
maps, etc. Svo, cloth, $6 40, 


A MODERN POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 


THE LETTER- WRITER OF 
Modern Society. By a Member of the Aristocracy, 
author of ‘Manners and Tone of Good Society,’ 
* Society Small Talk,’ ete., ete. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

“ The present Letter-Writer is not intended to teach a 
flowery and ornamental style of letter-writing, but to 
be a reliable guide to inexperienced letter-writers in 
the construction of every description of letter under 
every possible cireumstance.”’—Preface. 


LONDON IN 1883. 
LONDON. Iilustrated by Sixteen 


Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets, also its 
Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Herbert Fry. 
Third year of publication. Revised and enlarged. 
12mo, finen cover. London. 80 cents. 





. "Co . rer . 7 

ACROSS CHRYSE: Being a Nar- 
rative of a Journey of Exploration through the 
South China Border Lands, from Canton to Manda- 
lay. By A. RK. Colquhoun. Witn 3 maps, 30 fac- 
similes from native drawings, and 300 illustrations, 
2 vols. &vo, cloth, $7 50. 

“The two superbly-printed volumes which form the 
memorial of the latest, as it is one of the most brilliant, 
successes in modern exploration, are replete with fresh 
information of sterling value.”"—Nation. 


THE ALPHABET : Its History and 
Origin. The Alphabet: An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
LL.D., author of ‘ Words and Places,’ etc. In 2 vols. 
svo, cloth, $10 Vol. I. Semitic Alphabets. Vol. IT. 
Aryan Alphabets. Copiously illustrated with fac 
similes of Ancient Inscriptions, Alphabets, Ideo- 
grams, Hieroglyphics, etc. 

In the words of the learned author: “ The discovery” 
of the alphabet may fairly be accounted the most diffi- 
cult, as well as the most fruitful, of all the past achieve- 
ments of the human intellect. It has been at once the 
triumph, the instrument, and the register of the pro- 
gress of our race.” 


(IMPORTANT WORKS IN PREPARATION,) 
THE RENAISSANCE OF ART 
in Italy. An Illustrated Sketch by Leader Scott, 
author of ‘Fra Bartolommeo,' ‘A Nook in the Ap- 
yenines,’ etc. Comprising a brief History of the 
ise of Italian Art in Verona, Lucca, Pisa, and Ra- 
venna: its Development in Bologna, Siena, Orvieto, 
an:t Padua; and its Culmination in Florence, Rome, 
and Venice. This work has been printed with great 
care on toned paper, medium quarto, and is hand- 
somely bound in washable cloth, with gilt edges. 
Price $10 50. Embellishe: with upward of 150 en- 
gravings of important examples of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, engraving, mosaics, embroidery, 
metal-work, and wood-carving. 


*,* The above books are for sale by all booksclilers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata- 
logues of rare and curious second-hand books, and de- 
tailed lists of our regular stock, will be sent on applica- 
tion by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 
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When we add 
that a system of civil-service reform is de- 


interest of the whol people ™ 
manded which will be so ‘genuine and deep 
reaching” that only ‘‘honest, capable, and 
courageous public servants” will be put in 
office and will faithfully administer their 
trusts,” any one can see that the platform 


leaves little to be desired 


The framer of the New Jersey resolutions 
evidently proceeded on the curious idea that 
ll the demands he was making were fiercely 
opposed by the Republicans, and that by put 
ting them into the platform he would arouse 
the enthusiasm of the Convention. Instead 
of that being the case, the delegates paid no 
attention whatever to them when they were 
read, and went home in ignorance of what they 
had declared for. A similar indifference was 
manifested toward the speakers who dwelt 
upon the importance of ‘‘ turning the raseals 
out.” Senator MecPherson’s assertions that 
‘loyalty to the Republican party means im- 
munity from crime,” and that the ‘‘ people 
are awakening from their lethargy,” were re 
ceived with visible signs of weariness; and 
when the permanent Chairman attempted 
to give the delegates a second instalment of 
the same kind of information, they fairly 
howled him into silence by proposing ‘‘ three 
cheers for the blatherer,” and requesting him 
to ‘‘cut it short.” They had gone to the Con 
vention to nominate a candidate for Governor, 
and they were not in a mood to waste time 
upon the stereotyped accompaniments of that 
duty. Their conduct is instructive as showing 
that the party platform and party tirades of 
the period have lost their hold upon the politi 
cians as well as upon the voters. The resolu 
tions no longer mean anything to anybody, and 
rarely have any effect in the subsequent can- 


Vass 


The press has again been giving Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips trouble by making the extraor 
dinary charge that he has ‘changed his 
views” with regard to General Butler's retlec 
tion. This statement is, he declares, a mis 
take. He has not changed his views; he wants 
Butler retlected, mainly that he may lift 
from the State ‘‘ the Republican incubus which 
Ile declares 
‘soulless carrion 


weighs so heavily upon. it.” 
that the Republicans ar 
masquerading in the grave clothes of their 
predecessors,” and that he distrusts and de 
spises them for it and hopes that they will be 
handsomely beaten by the gallant Ben. This 
letter, for some unexplained reason, attracts 
universal attention in Massachusetts, and is 
spoken of as if it were the utterance of some 


leading statesman ‘ 


defining his position ” on 
the issues of the day. 


nothing in it to show that Mr. Phillips is 


There is certainly 
changed in any way 


There was a little household murder at 
Trinity, Texas, on Tuesday, which afforded 
the town a pleasant day’s excitement. 
Major Hurlock, a mill-owner, and a man of 
those strong natural affections which enlist 
the sympathy of the reader at once, had occa- 


sion to beat one of his employees, Roseman by 


name, who had accidentally hurt his ebild. 
Calling his eldest son to his assistance, the 





pair set upon Roseman, knocked him down, 
and were giving him some very effective 
pupishment when he drew his revolver, dis 
posed of young Hurlock by shooting him 
through the head, and wounded the Major. 
Feeling that all this might have disagreeable 
consequences, Roseman went up stairs and bar- 
ricaded himself in; but on being asked by the 
‘lady of the house ’—presumably Mrs. Hur 
lock—to leave the premises, he very oblig 
ingly but imprudently did so. The mill 
hands had now gathered on the spot, and 
as he retreated, they opened fire upon him, 
and after riddling him with ‘goose shot,” 
easily secured him, whereupon the gallant 
Major, wounded as he was, again set upon and 
beat him, until the bystanders stopped the 
sport. Such incidents as these in the develop- 
ment of manufactures in Texas show that fac- 
tory life in the new South promises to be very 
different from what it is in older parts of 
the country. There is a fine opening in Trinity 
tor desperadoes and ruflians who desire to help 
in building up the State. 


The only substitute for the duel that has ever 
been successfully introduced among civilized 
people has been that of arbitration by a disin 
terested friend, followed by a decision as to 
the merits of the case, and a reconciliation, if 
possible, of the parties. A most praiseworthy 
attempt has been made in Kentucky to intro- 
duce this sort of adjustment of diiticul 
ties, and apparently, too, among the very 
class that used to be most given to duels. The 
following is the history of the affair : 

‘* Col. J. Stoddard Johnston has vublished a 

‘decision’ m some of the Kentucky newspapers 
to the following effect: ‘Certain persona: diffe- 
reuces baving arisen between the Hon. J. C. S. 
Blackbu7n and the Hon. Ben 8. Robbins, grow 
ing out of the Congressional canvass in the 
Seventh District about a year ago, and the same 
being submitted to me upon my solicitation, 
I hereby announce tbe following settlement of 
the same: Mr. Robbins having published a 
ecard apnimagverting upon Mr. Blackburn 
for words uttered by him in a = speech 
which he regarded = as_ reflecting upon 
bim, suspends the same for a s‘atement. The 
words at which offence was taken are declared 
not to have been intended asa personal reflection 
upon Mr. Robbins or an arraignment of his in- 
tegrity, but as adiscussion of his political action. 
Mr. Robbins therefore withdraws bis card, and 
Mr. Blackburn withdraws any commentary he 
may have made upon the same, or expressions 
derogatory of Mr. Robbins. The cause of es- 
trangement being declared to be removed. I ae- 
cide that the ditference between the gentlemen 
is honorably adjusted, and that they shall meet 
each other as friends,”’ 
How much better this is than if Mr. Black 
burn had had to ‘‘slay”” Mr. Robbins, or Mr. 
Robbins to fill Mr. Blackburn with ‘‘ buck 
shot.” 


The first colony of immigrants from Ger 
many to America landed at Philadelphia on 
October 6, 1683, and soon afterward settled at 
Germantown, which is now a portion of that 
city. Most of them were natives of the Rhine 
country, who left Germany to seek greater 
freedom of action in both religious and secu 
lar matters. The new settlement was made 
under the leadership of Francis Daniel Pasto- 
rius, who arrived in Philadelphia 1n August 
of the same year, and whose virtues Whittier 
has sung in his poem of ‘‘ The Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim.” He laid out the town in May, 
1684, and obtained a charter for it in May, 


1691. It is now proposed by the Germans 
in America to celebrate the bi-centenary 
of the original settlement, which occurs next 
month, with appropriate exercises, not only at 
Germantuwn but throughout the United 
States, as the beginning of the great movement 
of German immigration to this country. This 
proposal has drawn attention to the numerical] 
strength of our German population, and many 
conflicting estimates are made of its dimen 
sions. Unfortunately there are no accurate 
figures to base a calculation upon. The census 
returns afford the means for only an approxi 
mate estimate, and that which appears to 
be the most reasonable places the Ger 
man-American element at about 9,000,000 
The statistics of immigration have been kept 
only since 1847, and since that date, reckon 
ing up to the Ist of August of the present 
year, the total number of Germans arriving at 
all the ports of the country has been a little 
over 3,000,000. Including in our American- 
German population ail persons of German 
parentage, as well as all those born in Ger- 
many, the estimate of 9,000,000 is probably 
not too large. 


The reduction in price of the New York 
Times trom four cents to two cents per copy is 
the tirst decided symptom in American journal 
ism of a movement which had its beginning in 
the penny press of London a dozen years ago. 
The abolition of the stamp duty and the cheap 
ening of the cost of white paper made it pos- 
sible for publishers in Great Britain to sella 
newspaper of large size and of a bigh standard 
of ability at a price the equivalent of two 
cents in our money. The battle between the 
high-priced and the low-priced papers in Lon 
don has been decided, as was inevitable if the 
low-priced ones should survive the perils of 
infancy, in favor of the latter. All the high- 
priced newspapers of London except the 
Times have been driven one by one to follow 
the example of the Daily Telegraph by re- 
ducing their price to one penny. The Times 
has held out so far, but at such cost in the 
way of circulation that it has latterly 
adopted the expedient of publishing a small 
sheet, called the Summary, at the price of a 
half-penny, in order to meet the intolerable 
competition of the Zelegraph, Standard, and 
Daily News. The Summary is a condensation 
of the news and editorials of the Zimes, pub 
lished at one-sixth of the price of the Times 
itself; and it remains to be seen whether it 
will have the effect intended by its inventors 
of driving the penny papers out of the 
field, or whether it will complete the work 
which the penny press has begun of driving 
the Times out of the field. 
always slow in producing their final results 
It would not be surprisiag if the result in this 
case were a reduction in the price of the 7imes 
to one penny, and the suppression ef its subor 


Such contests are 


dinate, the Summary. 


The course of English journalism has been 
watched with the deepest interest by all pub 
lishers of newspapers in America, and the 
conviction has been gaining ground that they 
must sooner or later follow suit. The Sun 
took up the same line of battle in New York 
when it began to give its readers, in condensed 
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but methodical and intelligible shape, all the persons, who are fully capable of carrying comprise P s 
news of the day, together with careful edito- back intelligentaccounts of their observations. © deck hands, « is ? 
rial treatment, for the price of two cents. Its tla \ ( 
success forced the Herald a few years ago that 
to reduce its price from four cents to three. It is evident that the recent victory of the  3fe in Y 
Since that time a new crop of cheap papers French troops, under General Bouet, over the thi 
has come up—the Morning Journal, the Black Flags between Hanoi and Sontai was 
Star, and Truth (one cent), and the World as barren as it was dearly bought. That i 
has lowered its price, first to three and lat- | the French carried the enemy's works only ( 
terly to two cents. The World, being amem- after three days’ hard fighting, at so short a © 
ber of the Associated Press, was enabled | distance from their own base in the delta of 
to publish all the important news of the the Red River. shows what a task the redi rl 
day at a price one third less than that of © tion of the interior of Tonquin must. prov is 
the Herald, and at one-half the price charged — He. even should China be awed into the acs ; 
by the Times and the Tribune. It was not, ance of an arrangement ailaying all fears poses ot 
we presume, the competition of the World of an intervention on her part. General Shar 
that decided the 7imes to reduce its price, but | Bouet found it necessary to withdraw. bis 
rather the general drift of journalism in Eng- | forces to Hanoi immediately after th: 
land and America. tle, in which no portion of the enems ; 
7 (who are said to have numbered 4,000 by 
The sudden appearance of ten gorgeously- | was captured, though the works were tak ik 
attired ambassadors from Corea “in our | by the bayonet. A despatch from Hong Kon, * 
midst” appears to have caused considerable | of the 17th announces Bouet’s arrival there 
astonishment and bewilderment, The report- | which is ‘* believed to mean his removal fron int 
ers who are detailed to meet distinguished active command.” The Black Flags a \ 
visitors toour shores and describe minutely — threaten the French outposts around Ham ul | 
for the public edification their personal ap- | and all aggressive warlike preparations on th house at ( 
pearance, clothing, and manner of conversa- | part of the French are suspended until the 9 squat A 
tion, were wholly unable to cope success- | arrival of reinforcements trom Europ Ata] 
fully with the task imposed upon them on | recent Cabinet Council at Paris M. Challeme! mandar | re 
Monday. In the first place they were confronted | Lacour is reported to have expressed his satis — the head 
with a national costume which completely pa- | faction with the course of his negotiations that Ar 
ralyzed their practised powers of description. | with the Chinese Ambassador, According to — ties s) 
In the second place the ambassadors spoke alan- | other reports, however, the Pekin Gov 
guage which only two men outside the boun- | is quite stiff in the assertion of its rights 
daries of Corea have ever been able to learn. | suzerainty over Tonquin. M. Wadding 
Humiliating as it may be to American jour- | the French Ambassador to the British Court N 
nalism, the confession must be made that is mainly active in the negotiations with tv \ 
neither of these two is employed by any of our | Marquis Tseng, and there are rumors of dis > 
esteemed contemporaries. As a consequence, | sensions in the Cabinet of Mo Ferry whic! ns. | ‘ 
the reception of the visitors by the reporters may lead to the retirement of M. Chall 
was much less brilliant than such affairs usu-  Lacour from the Mimis'ry of Foreign Affairs 
ally are. No ‘‘ views” could be extracted The latter statesman has left Paris © for a few 
from the ambassadors on any subject, and it , days’ rest.” Mediation, on the part of Eng | Movements 
is a positive fact that nobody in this great city land or the United States, or bot s tt i a 
knows what those distinguished observers quently talked sbouw Popular opiniot indow : I Invarian | | 
think of our country and its institutions. This | Frauce is said to be strongly tuvor of a Week S red ( 
unprecedented failure in journalism has natu- peace 
rally bewildered the public, and there is much tables ' 
curiosity to know what the ambassadors are The latest despatches from China show that | were st 
here for and why they wear such peculiar the Canton riot Was the result of U 
clothes. The object of the visit 1s mainly a the mob for the ‘‘foreign devils.” at 
friendly one. A treaty between Corea and the | natural sequel of the previous trouble arising however e disorders lt 
United States wus signed about a yearago. The from the shooting ofa Chinaman by one ot — parts, especially 1 we districts 
American ambassador who went to Corea to the foreign tide-waiters belonging tot m Kulpa, formerly included in the Military F: 
secure it was the second foreigner whom the | perial Customs. Threateming notices Were, it) Uer, they show aviolent agrarian character, and 
King had ever beheld. Theimpression which was then stated, posted in the city with a view 9 sanguinary conflicts have taken place betwee 
a live American made upon his Majesty, who to intimidate foreigners, and this without the rebellious peasantry and the military pear 
: is kept so secluded that he is not even allowed doubt prepared the rougls of the place for ag Petrinia, on that river, and at Nostainica 
E. to appear in public among his own people, was gressive measures, which they were not loth the Bosnian border. In the Zagorie district, ‘ 
; so favorable that a treaty was granted, and an to adopt upon the occurrence of another per between Agram and Styria, which was the 
incipient desire to have Corea thrown open = sonal affray—this time reported to have been scene of the first armed resistance to the 
to the outside world was much strengthened. caused by a Portuguese watchman killing a troops, order has been restored, A’ distur 
A craving to beheld more foreigners spread Chinaman. There sre no wharves in Canton bance in the eastern portion of Slavonia was 
among the Corean people, and the women be- of any consequence xeepting the steam- easily quelled. The Hungarian Government 
came so possessed with it that, although they boat wharves, which are near the cus evidently regards the rep ited outbreaks with 
are as jealously secluded as royalty, theycould toms inspection shed, and within sight of the ively anxiety, and is bending all is ener 
be seen by strangers peering from behind Custom-house; Mr. Woodruff, an American gies toward suppressing them. It was, per 
doors and stockades, trees and shrubbery. being © Commissioner of Customs” at the haps, very fortunate for it that the originally 
The present visit is an outcome of this popu- port of Canton, and Mr. Holwill, also an anti Magyar agitation so speedily degenerated 
lar curiosity to know more of the outside Amenrcan, bis assistant in charge. From into a disorder threatening to the leading 
world, and especially more of American civili- these wharves the Hong Kong steamers owned Slavic nationalists themselves, and proving 
zation. The ambassadors are high otticials st by British merchants or corporations leave the political immaturity of the rural popul 
the Corean Court, and other distinguished twice aday, worning andevening. Theircrews tions of the Croato-Slavouian kingdom, 
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SUMMARY OF THE 


WEEK’S NEWS. 


[ WEDNESDAY, September 12,to Turspay, September 18, 
1583, inclusive.] 


DOMESTIC. 


Tike second attempt to relieve the expedition 
sent out in I881, under Lieutenant Greely, to 
establish a station at Lady Franklin Bay, has 
resulted in tailure. The relief steamer Yuntic 
returned to St. John’s, Newfoundland, last 
Thursday, bringing word that her associate 
steamer, the Protevs, had been crushed in the 
ice, at theentrance of Smith's Sound, on July 
When it was found that the Proteus 
must sink, all hands set to work throwing on 
the ice clothing, provisions, and other stores. 
The greater part of this property was lost, but 


ov 
we) 


enough was saved to insure the comfort of 
the officers and crew during their retreat 
south They tirst directed their course to 


Cape York, with the thought that either the 
Yuntiec or the Swedish steamer Sophia might 


be there. On reaching the Cape there was no | 
sign of either vessel. Proceeding further 
south, Lieutenant Caldwell, with one boat 


und six men, set out across Melville Bay, 
hoping to find the Yantic. Lieutenant Gar- 


lington, with the other boat and the rest 
of the crew of the Proteus, took a more 
circuitous route along the shore. Both 
boats reached Upernavik, and were there 
picked up by the Yantie and brought 
to St. John’s. Great fear is now expressed 
that it will be impossible to get provi- 
sions to Lieutenant Greely and his men in 
time to save them from starvation. It is 


hoped that Lieutenant Greely will make his 
way south to some of the points at which 
provisions were left. Commander Wildes of 
the Yantie telegraphs to the Secretary of 
the Navy that it is useless to charter 
another foreign ship to go _ north, as 
the crew of the Proteus behaved shame 
fully at the time of the wreck, adding: 
‘** My plan is to buy a suitable sealer, take the 


crew from volunteers from the crews of the | 


Yuntic and Powhatan, now in this harbor, 
paying them extra compensation, Lieutenant 
J. 11. Caldwell to command the ship; two en- 
signs and one engineer to be taken from those 
who may volunteer. From same ship also 
employ competent ice pilot here. The ship 
must be under United States laws and subject 
to military discipline.” The Government has 
decided not to send out another relief expedi- 
tion this year. 

The Corean Embassy to this country ar- 
rived in this city from Washington on Mon- 
day evening, and were formally received by 
President Arthur at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
on Tuesday forenoon. 

The President has decided to name a com- 
mission of experts to make a searching exami- 
vation of all the conditions of hog raising and 
packing industries in the United States, and 
to follow out in their inquiry the course of 
this food staple from the tields and farms to 
the wharf where it is shipped, or the shop 
where it is offered for domestic sale. 

Secretary Folger has issued a 
$15,000,000 3 per cent. bonds, 

The total amount of money in circulation in 
this country on September 12 was $1,575, 104, 
647. A per capita distribution would give 
each person $30 39. 

The commission appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to investigate charges that, 
under the treaty of 1875 between the United 
States and the Sandwich Islands, sugars not 
entitled to exemption from duties thereunder 
had been imported from those islands into 


call for 


the United States, has made its report. It 
does not find the charges sustained. It does 


find that the sugar output of the Island can- 
not exceed 100,000 tons per annum ; that the 
industry is in the hands of German and Eng- 
lish citizens or Hawaiians, and that the treaty 
has not created a sugar monopoly on the 
Pacitic coast and increased the price to the 
consumer, 


| and 


Postmaster-General Gresham says that he is | 


studying carefully the whole question of a 
postal telegraph, and he confesses that thus 
far he bas not reached any decision on the sub- 
ject. 

Naval Officer Nevin, of Philadelphia, has 
been informed by the Treasury Department 
that he cannot promote employees receiving 
less than $900 a year to clerkships which fall 
under the provisions of the new civil-service 
rules. 

A letter by the New York Civil-Service Com- 
mission, explaining their classification of the 
civil service of the State, says: ‘‘ The Com- 
mission decided to reorganize in the classifica- 
tion the great special departments of the pub- 
lic service by bringing into a single class the 
clerks wherever employed, into another the 
experts not attached to any great administra 
tive institutions, and into another the non-ex 
perts not in such institutions 
classes represent all those other than the depu- 
ties and clerks employed on the public works 
in the corrective and charitable institu- 
tions.” 

The Republican primary meetings in this 
city, held last Friday night under the new 
rule, which allows all Republicans to vote, 
brought out a few voters who do not usually 
attend such meetings. The vote, however, 
was light, and the delegates were mostly of 
the Stalwart class, 


The New York County Democrats in this 
city have rejected the invitation to confer 
with Tammany and Irving Halls about ar- 
rangements for sending a united delegation to 
the State Convention. They insist that all the 
Democratic electors of the city shall attend 
the primary meetings held under the resolu- 
tions of the State Committee. 


The New Jersey Democratic Convention 
last Thursday nominated Leon 
Governor. The nomination is very distaste- 
ful to many Democrats in the State. The 
platform declares that the people shall only 
be taxed so much as is absolutely indispensa- 
ble for the frugal conduct of their public 
affairs; favors the entire abolition of the sys- 
tem of internal taxation, and “a tariff for 
revenue limited to the necessary expenditure 
of the Government, and so adjusted as to give 
protection and encouragement to home pro- 
ductive industry, without producing or foster- 
ing monopolies”; and denounces ‘‘the sham 
methods of the Civil-Service Commission in 
its pretended examination of candidates for 
places.” 

The New Jersey Republican Convention on 
Tuesday nominated Judge Jonatban Dixon, of 
the State Supreme Court, for Governor. The 
platform congratulates the country upon the 
successful application of the principles of 
genuine civil service reform in the national 
Administration, and favors the adoption of 
the system in all branches of the State Gov- 
ernment; favors a protective tariff, and says : 
‘* We hold it to be one of the most imperative 
demands of the time that our system of State 
taxation should be so exactly equitable as to 
reach all corporations as well as all individu- 
als,” 


Mr. Henry L. Pierce has written a letter de- 
clining positively to be the Republican candi- 
date for Governor in Massachusetts. He 
thinks that some of his past political acts, and 
his known views on pending subjects, may 
prevent that united support of him which an- 
other candidate would receive. Representa- 
tive Robinson will now doubtless receive the 
nomination. 


Wendell Phillips has written a letter, deny- 
ing the report that he is now opposed to But- 
ler’s retlection. He says: af distrust and 
despise the Republicans as hypocrites and 
time-servers, as double-dealers, as soulless 
carrion masquerading in the clothes of their 
honored predecessors.” He adds: ‘‘I think 


Butler certainly ought to be reélected ; proba- 
bly he will be re#lected,” 


The last four | 


Abbett for | 


| her fires. 


Ex-Governor Hendricks addressed a large 
political meeting in Iowa on September 11. 
He denounced prohibition, said Mr. Tilden was 
not a candidate for President, and that in the 
adjustment of the tariff it becomes a question 
of infinite detail what shall be the charge upon 
each article taxed, and that ‘ inequalities of 
burdens and monopolies should be prevented, 
and care taken that the industries of the 
country and the interests of labor suffer no 
harm.” 

The people of southern Dakota have been 
holding a Constitutional Convention in pre- 
paration for their admission as a State. This 
has caused much jealousy among the people 
of the northern part of the Territory, and 
they have passed resolutions denouncing the 
independent course of their neighbors. The 
District Court of the Territory has decided 
that the capital must remain at Yankton, 

One of the principal witnesses before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
during the past week has been John C. Cal 
houn, a grandson of the famous South Caro 
linian, now a resident ot Arkansas. He gave 
his opinion on the condition of the negro in 
the South, and told how colored laborers are 
employed and paid. He said that the relations 
between the small farmers and the larger land- 
owners who employ them are friendly, and 
that there is little danger of strikes. He finds 
that the tariff bears very heavily upon the 
small landowners in that region, and that the 
race feeling is dying out. 

The New York Railroad Commissioners 
have passed a resolution requiring all the rail- 
road companies in the State to make quarter- 
ly financial reports. 

The railroads between Chicago and Louis- 
ville are engaged in a war of passenger rates. 

There has been a serious fight between ten 
prospectors and a band of Bannock Indians 
in Idaho. One Indian was killed and tbree 
were wounded, and of the miners three were 
wounded so badly that they were not expected 
to live. 

Eight hostile Apaches attacked two men at 
a ranche at Antelope Springs, Arizona, last 
Sunday, and killed one of the ranchmen. 
The Indians are supposed to be some of those 
whom General Crook did not bring in from 
the mountains of Mexico. Their act has 
called out severe Jocal criticisms of General 
Crook’s peace policy. 

There was a severe hurricane along the 
Atlantic coast last week. The Signal Bureau 
sent out timely warning, and no serious dis- 
asters occurred. The steamer City of Atlanta, 
from Charleston to this port, encountered the 
gale and sprung a leak, the water putting out 
She drifted for eighteen hours, 
when she was picked up and towed into 
Smithville, N. C. 

The Italian steamship Jndipendente, from 
Palermo, went ashore on the Long Island 
coast, near Freeport, last Thursday morning. 
She had a cargo of sulphur, lemons, and 
oranges, and there were on board 160 persons. 
The passengers were all landed safely, and the 
vessel was pulled off on Saturday. 

H. Warner made a balloon ascension at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., last Thursday, going up 
hanging to a trapeze bar. When ata great 
elevation the gas began to escape. He climbed 
up into the basket, when suddenly the balloon 
partly collapsed, the envelope forming a para- 
chute. This checked the descent, and in fall- 
ing to the ground he was only stunned. His 
escape is considered a very remarkable one. 

Hugh J. Hastings, editor and proprietor of 
the Commercial Advertiser, of this city, died 
on September 13. 

Mr. Junius Brutus Booth, a well-known 
actor, brother of Edwin Booth, died at Man- 
chester, Mass., on Monday evening. 


FOREIGN. 


The exciting event of the week in connec- 
tion with the Tonquin difficulty bas been the 
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news of a battle between the French forces 
and the Black Flags, between Hanoi and 
Sontai. French accounts say that on Septem- 
ber 1 the French forces from Hanoi advanced 
to within twelve miles of Sontai, where the 
enemy was found in casemate forts, upon 


which the fire of the French had no 
effect. After three days’ hard fighting 
the French troops, aided by a heavy fire 
from the fleet under Admiral Bouet, 


carried the enemy’s works at the point of the 
bayonet, capturing two towns and two Black 
Flag standards. The French loss was two 
ofticers and fourteen men killed, and three 
ofticers and forty men wounded. The Chi- 
nese claim a victory. The French took thirty 
prisoners, who were beheaded forthwith. 
The result shows that very large rein- 
forcements will be needed to clear Ton- 
quin of the Black Flags, as an earth 
work of no. great strength kept the 
French, supported by gunboats, three days at 
bay. Warlike operations have been suspended 
until the arrival of reinforcements from 
France. The Black Flagsare threatening the 
French outposts. Two transports now load 
ing with troops for Tonquin at Marseilles 
have been ordered to hasten their depar- 
ture, as General Bouet makes urgent demands 
for aid. The severity of the blockade of 
Tonquin bas been so far relaxed as to allow 
vessels to proceed to their destination after 
being searched for articles contraband of war. 


The Paris Soir gives the following as 
the heads of the proposals by the Marquis 
Tseng, the Chinese Ambassador, to M. Chal- 
lemel-Lacour: That France shall cease 
senditg reinforcements to Tonquin; that 
China will recognize the treaty of Hué, but 
will retain the right of investiture of the 
Anamese sovereigns; that the French pro- 
tectorate shall be under Chinese control and 
under the direction of military mandarins; 
that China shall be reimbursed for all ex 
penses incurred in the repression of the Black 
Flags. Tseng has expressed disappointment 
at the absence of any official proposals on the 
part of the French Government for the set 
tlement of the question. He has_ said 
that China is determined to concede no- 
thing concerning the suzerainty over Anam, 
as she does not wish France to possess 
territory adjoining the Chinese frontier. 
There is said to bea lack of harmony in the 
French Cabinet. 

Much anxiety continues to be felt at Can 
ton. It is considered probable that in case 
of another attack on the foreign Conces 
sion the Chinese troops on the gunboats 
there will make common cause with their 
countrymen, <A hundred British soldiers are 
kept in Hong Kong ready for action in case 
of an emergency. The Chinese at Foo-Choo 
are restless and hostile to the Europeans. A 
British gunboat has been ordered to anchor 
opposite the Concession. The Chinese have 
posted placards on the walls of Canton, ap- 
plauding the action of the populace and 
calling upon them to kill the Europeans at 
the next opportunity. 

Germany, it is announced, will in no circum 
stanees act as arbitrator between France and 
China. The report about a submission of the 
matter to England and America is positively 
denied. 

The Paris Union, the organ of the French 
Legitimists, bas ceased publication. Its fare- 
well address says that the paper's mission end- 
ed with the death of the Comte de Chambord. 
It salutes the Comte de Paris as the head of 
the house of France, and hopes that he will 
restore to Christians the traditional monarchy. 
The cessation implies that the Legitimists will 
not support the Comte de Paris unless he 
claims the throne on the most absolute clerical 
principles, which is known to be impossible. 

Captain Delaunay, a French infantry ofti- 
cer, who predicted four years ago that there 
would be an earthquake in Java, giving the 
date two days within its actual occurrence, 
predicts a worse disaster in 1886, The French 
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Academy of Science has decided that this 
prophecy and its sequence were merely an ex 
traordinary coincidence. 

Baron von Manteuffel, military commander 
of Alsace-Lorraine, has issued a decree pro 
claiming that the use of the German language 
by the judicial and municipal authorities of 
Metz and Thionville shall be compulsory after 
January 1, 1884, as the use of the French lan 
guage had been made to further an agitation 
for the restoration of Alsace-Lé 
France. 

A Paris correspondent telegraphs that there 
is reason to believe that the recent accessic 
to the Austro-German alliance will soon result 
in Germany issuing a proposal for a general 
congress of all the European Powers, with a 


rraibe to 


Is 


view of determining upon a general disarma 
ment 

The North German Gazette (Prince Bis 
marck’s organ) denies that the Powers are 
irritated against Russia because of the recent 
events in Bulgaria. It says: ‘* It is the domi 
nant wish at Berlin, Vienna, and Rome. to 
live at peace with Russia. None of the Pow 


ers desires war or anything else from Russia 
No complaint is heard from any quarter, even 


from the Porte. The alleged irritation is 
purely imaginary, and due to the stories of 
sensation mongers.” 

The Journal de St. Peters? declares that 


should Prince Alexander, of Bulgama, fail in 
the task appointed him, the peace of the East, 
and perhaps of Europe, will be imperiled 


It is said that the Czarina lately detected 
one of the imperial chambertains in the act of 
placing Nihilistic documents in her apart 
ments, and that he, fearing the consequences, 
committed suicide. New arrests bave been 
made of officers of the Guards and ofticers of 
the Russian navy suspected of being engaged 
in Nibilist operations 

The Berlin tria, an Ultramontan 
organ, says: ‘* The Pope, acting in harmony 
with the Prussian bishops, has, without as 
senting in principle to the legislative enact 
ments in regard to the education of the clergy, 


(; 


consented to grant dispensation for the past, 


. , . , ! 
and for this once only. If the May laws « 


tinue in force, a like spirit of toleration can 
not be further exercised. Political sagacity 
should counsel the Government not to disap 
point the contidence of the Pi pe of wt h 


has now given proof 
The disturbances in Croatia have not been 


settled. Herr Tisza, the Hungarian 

Minister, has had a siormy interview at Agram 

with several Croatian notables whom he had 

summoned to an. audience Th tables 

after excitedly detailing the wrongs u t 
‘ ¥ 


which, they claimed, Croatia had suffered, 
promised to fultiit certain conditions proposed 
on behalf of the Hungariar 
details of which havi 
The Pesther LI Y 7 ’ 
point tothe belief that the authors of the dis 
orders are only the pioneet 
South Slavic agitation, which is to be directed, 
not against Hungary alone, but against th 





says that all indications 


Austrian Empire generally The military 
have again been compelled to fire into a mob 
with fatal effect. 

The celebration at Wittenberg last Thursday 
of the quatercentenary of Martin Luther's 
birth was a great success The doorway 
of the Augustine Monastery was tanked 
by Venetian masts Colossal busts of 
Luther and Melancthon had been placed 
on the baleony of — th Town Hall 
and on stands throughout the citv. The 
Emperor's bust in front of the Town Hall was 
decorated with flowers. Portraits of Luther 


and mottoes from his savipgs and writings 


were displayed in many windows. Tbe num 
ber of visitors was estimated at 50,000.) On 
arriving at Wittenberg the Crown Prince 


Frederick William, with Prince Albrecht and 


Herr von Gossler, Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, drove lirect ¢ the Stadtkirche 
and attended divine service Over 1,000 
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clergymen 1 tl chure! After ft 
reading of the liurey Superintendent 
General Schultz delivered the festival ser 
tuking his text from St. Matthew xxi. 42, 4 
The royal party then proceeded to the Scliloss 
kirche, where the Crown Prin | lo 
splendid laurel wreath upon Luther's 
A general Catholic convention was held at 
Liisse lake rf on the sutlhie lay Lhe if rs 
montane Herr Windthorsi has propos 
an association of Cat! Cs | reat 
formed, and that reli is s 
for Catholie unification be held on N , 
10 next, the anniversary of Luther rihiday 
A panic was caused in the theatre Car 
bad on September Lt bv a false alart f 
‘he doors were found locked M 
audience made their cseay fr \ 
lows. Several persons wer 
The International Literary ¢ 
whicl represents t! 
Europe 1 session at Ber ‘ 
‘ ps rhit ce Ve - 
International ¢ g . \ \“ 
vened at Amsterdam on S 
The Congress of ¢ {1 Ind 
holding its ann } Sess i \ i s 
doy cd & Tesol bddectiarit } 
PAL ¢ ise Of the pried 
decrease of its coius kur | \ 
pressing a wish for th t 
mon double standard throughout } 
America 
At i trades unions « t Tess Birmu 
England, nN Tes 1 : 2 } Ar “ 
adopted, declaring that { 
im nt of Was land it w“ } 
IS ¢ ipable of wat 1, rad i cl t 
the land system of the ¢ rv ar sired 
rder that the la \ 1 Y 
frac ive cul VA ‘ ’ ‘ ) 
munity, thereby offer aicheck ¥ 
emigration An amendment calling upor tl 


Government 


declare such lanas Gover 


property Was rejects 


Mr Part l has paid ot NMortecaLe ¢ his 
estate amountit t S| 
ceeds of the P es il f ; 

Mr. Dav s recent s } ] | 
irovoked a cl Is f Gisny \ } ] ? 
The Tory pipers demand the Tevocalh of his 

set of leave the grout hat his specches 

ita rank s Tw 
Hy R } et held 
Ireland 

James MeDermott, recently of Brooklv1 
who was arrested on his arrival in England 
has been discharged for lack of evidence 

O'Donnell, the murderer of Carey, the 
Iris informer, was lar led at Southan pt n 
on Tuesday morning nd taken at once to 
Milibank Jail He will be arraigned next 
Pucsday Extraordinary precautions were 
ised t pres t any atfempt at rescue It is 
said that Mrs. Carey bas given important 
etters to the authorities 

A meeting of the supporters of Mr. Brad 
laugh has resolved that at the next session of 
Parliament the Hlouse of Commons shall be 
given no rest until Mr. Bradlaugh is admitted 
» his seat or his legal disqualification finally 


letermiped. ; 

The British Admiral, Sir Richard Collinson 
who spent three winters in the Arctic region 
in search for Sir Jolin Franklin, is dead. Also 
Dutton Cook, a well known English writer on 
dram and art subjects, and Victor Alex 
under Puiseux, a famous French mathema 
tician, 

The directors of the Suez Canal Company 
have decided that after January 1, 1884, all 
Is passing through the canal in ballast 
shall be enutled to a reduction of 24 frances per 
ton. The company will also in future pay 
the cost of floating and restarting vessels tbat 
may rub aground in the canal. 

The Exchange Bank of Montreal has sus 
pended, but is redeeming its notes, and its de 
positors will probably be paid in full, 


*) 
aie 
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STALWART EXULTATION. 


THERE is something very extraordinary, and 
in fact almost inexplicable, about the exulta 
tion the Stalwarts feel, and take 
pains to conceal, over the fact that very few 
Republicans who were not Stalwarts came to 
the New York primaries last week—not more 
than a sixth according to the 
mate ; not more than a fourth according to 
the highest. A full explanation of the general 
lack of interest in the primaries this year 
would involve a pretty complete review of the 
history of the city for the last fifty years, 
of the have led to the 
general abandonment of the primaries by 
the of both parties, and their con- 
version into clubs and even oath-bound close 
of make a 
out of politics. have been at 
work in both parties, and have produced the 
same effects among the Democrats as among 
the Republicans. A year or two since, the 
more intelligent and public-spirited Democrats 
went to work to reorganize the Democratic 


which no 


lowest esti 


and causes which 


Masses 


corporations men who living 


These causes 


primaries, by means of a very shrewd and ela 
borate plan. They did content’ them 
selves with insisting that the Tammanyites 
should let them come to the primaries, but 
they invented a quasi-military retnrolment of 


not 


warts are engaged, this is very singular beha- 
vior. What the Stalwarts want to do, as sensi- 
ble, practical American politicians, is not to de- 
monstrate the insincerity of those who insist 
that primaries ought to be open, and then 
stay at home when they are held ; but to get 
some one to help them carry the load of 
responsibility under which they have lately 
been staggering. The Stalwarts are now sim- 
ply a set of politicians who have been endea- 
voring to retain their hold upon the manage 
ment of the party by a careful manipulation 
of patronage. They do not represent any 
ideas or opinions—except that Grant ought to 
have had a third term, and that Conkling is a 


great statesman, which are not now questions | 


of any practical interest—and do not want 
to. What they are the offices, and 
they are quite willing that the ideas and 
opinions over which elections are to be fought 
should be provided for them by the idealists 
and doctrinaires and reformers and other de- 
votees of what they believe to be political 
humbug and cant. Provided they can keep 


want 


| control of the Machine, and nominate the next 


| candidate for President, they are willing to 


profess to believe almost anything, even to 


| throw up their hats for civil-service reform, 
| and to let the party platform be drawn up by 


all faithful and upright Democrats, which was | 


designed to produce that feeling of public or, 
at any rate, party spirit, the absence of which 
is always complained of as the cause of the 
degeneration of the primaries. At first this 
scheme promised well; but it has not restored 
harmony to the party, nor has it made the 
Democratic primaries genuine representative 
institutions, nor has it done away with halls, 
or bosses, or the Machine. 

Now, however different the two parties are 
in other respects, so far as regards the con- 
dition of the nominating machinery they 
closely resemble each other—that is to say, 
this machinery is in both in the hands of 


those who are ‘‘inside,” and to it the great 
masses of the party are total strangers. 


Therefore it was only fair to expect that 
the work of reforming the primaries in both 
would be attended with much the same dif- 
ficulties. The Republican primaries would 
to this day have remained in the curious 
condition to which Stalwart management 
brought them, had not the crushing defeat 
of the Machine ticket last year convinced 
the that the independent 


managers vote 


| 


must be conciliated, or else they must face | 


the alternative of remaining in control of 
nominations only to lose elections. The result 
of this desire to conciliate their opponents, 
and to make the nominations reflect the feel- 
ing of the whole party, rather than that of 
* mere faction, has led to the primaries being 
thrown open, and now they have been held, 
and yet the general control of them has re- 
mained in the hands of the Stalwarts as before. 

Upon this the Stalwarts have begun to set 
up a great outcry at the demonstration they 
think it affords of the hollowness of the pre- 
tensions of the reformers, and are almost 
ready to dance for joy at the thought that 
they have not succeeded in getting the masses 
of the party to come to the primaries. When 

‘reflect upon the work in which the Stal 


Mr. G. W. Curtis. 

But the offices they must have, and they 
know from a very bitter experience that they 
will not get them unless they can make 
nominations which will not drive the inde- 
pendent Republican vote over to the Demo- 
crats. It was in the hope that they could en- 
tice the Independents into the fold, and get 
them to share in the work of keeping them in 
control, that they so liberally threw open the 
doors of the primaries; and if the Inde- 
pendents had gone to them in great numbers, 
and the result had been a State delegation 
representing the whole party, it would have 
been a great triumph. But they secured 
nothing of this sort. The class which it 
was for their interest to draw in refused 
to come, and therefore they find themselves 
left, just where they were before, in control 
of the Machine, but with the character of 
the Machine wholly unchanged. Singular 
as it may seem, this result appears to give 
them great pleasure, and they exult with 
the simplicity of savages over the refusal 
of the Independents to come to the primaries, 
if it were in their own interest. The 
result furnishes really a very good reason 
for their feeling profound regret. In their 
delight they seem entirely to forget that 
the Independents retain precisely the same 
power at the polls that they have always 
had. They are not committed to anything; 
but hold in reserve the same power to defeat 


as 


| 


| 





the Stalwart slate at the polls that they have | 


had all along, and the exercise of which is 
surely though slowly disintegrating the Stal- 
wart forces. As a collection of ‘‘leaders” 
their behavior is very funny, for, if there is 
one thing certain with regard to the next 
Presidential election, it is that the chance of 
any Stalwart’s keeping his place at the public 
crib lies in his and his fellows being able to 
induce the party at large to work under them. 
Their delight, therefore, in the continued dis- 
satisfaction with 


fested in the general distrust of their prima. 
ries, is as a matter of practical politics rather 
grotesque. 


ROYAL SUCCESSION IN FRANCE. 
THe Comte de Chambord had scarcely 
breathed his last at Frohsdorf when the 
various organs of monarchical opinion in 
Paris began to discuss the question of succes- 
sion in a very serious tone. Almost all agreed 
that the Comte de Paris was to be in a certain 
sense his successor. The open questions 
were: Has he inherited a crown or a claim— 
a crown which belonged to the ‘‘ Roy ” by 
inalienable right, or a claim to be recognized 
and sanctioned by the French nation? Is 
Philippe Comte de Paris to be hailed as Philip 
VII. or as a future Louis Philippe I1.? The 
organ of the Orleans Princes, the Soleil, re 
marked in an oracular way: ‘‘ The Comte de 
Chambord was the last representative of the 
direct issue of Louis XIV.; but the race of 
Henry IV., the House of France, does not dis- 


| appear with him, The elder line is extinct, 


the younger survives.” The Gazette de France, 
Clairon, and Gaulois exclaimed in unison, 
‘* Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi!’’—which meant 
direct legiliraate succession. The ultra-Le 
gitimist Union waited in silence for declara 
tions of the Comte de Paris and of the spokes- 
men of the strictest shades of its party, and 
the Univers, the organ of extreme ultramon- 
tanisea, declared its exclusive allegiance to the 
Church and France—tbat is to say, its oppo- 
sition to any pretender who would not follow 
the lead of the Clericals. This declaration 
was violently assailed by the Duc de Broglie’s 
Francais, and the Univers was read out of 
the Royalist camp. The Gavlois christened 
Chambord’s heir Philip VII.; Figaro objected 
to this name as an emblem of reaction. 

Not many days after the death of the last 
French Bourbon, placards, signed by Deputy 
Pieyre and two others, were found posted in 
Paris and elsewhere, calliag upon the nation 
to rally round ‘‘the new sovereign,” Louis 
Philippe II., ‘‘the direct heir of Henry VY.” 
They were torn down by passers-by and the 
police. At the same time the Soleil published 
a declaration signed by M. Edouard Hervé, 
which bad all the appearance of emanating 
from the Comte de Paris’s most intimate 
circle. The latter’s visit to Frohsdorf in Au- 
gust, 1873, it asserted, had restored the unity 
of the royal families; his second visit, in July, 
1883, had restored the unity of the monarchi- 
cal party. This restored unity was a great 
gain, but more was needed. It was not 
enough to have one royal family, one monar 
chical party. This family and this party 
must go before the country, and ask to be 
accepted by it. No government could be 
founded apart from the national will. 
The country must be appealed to, the cause 
of monarchy pleaded before it, and thus 
Monarchy was not yet restored: it was 
only restorable. This declaration was follow- 
ed by another from the same pen referring to 
the placards, which stated: ‘‘On that day only 
will there be a king when the nation shall 
have accepted monarchy. The Comte de 
Paris is the representative of the right of inhe- 


won, 


their management, mani- | ritance, but he must also be the representative 
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of the right of the people. Thus his legiti- 
macy will be twofold. In a country like 
Great Britain, where monarchy exists, the 
tacit consent of the nation is sufficient. In a 
country in which monarchy has been over 
thrown, a manifestation of the people’s will is 
needed to réestablish it. As long as this ma 
nifestation is wanting there is an heir to the 
throne, but there is no king.” 

This double exposition of liberal Orleanist 
views was received as a manifesto by the 
Comte de Paris, who had gone to Frohsdorf 
to participate in the ‘‘ Royal” funeral. He 
was obviously to be a pretender, but a legal 
pretender. His supporters were to pave his 
way to the throne by victeries won at the 
polls; and a legal revision of the Constitution, 
such as the Radicals also demanded, was to 
crown their triumph. A general plebiscite 
might follow, giving a final sanction. The 
allusion to an appeal to the people, the favo 
rite ultimate resort of the Bonapartists, fright 
ened and almost dismayed Paul de Cassagnac, 
who made haste to warn his party, through 
the Pays, that Imperialism was in more immi- 
nent peril now than ever before. For a mo- 
ment, however, he seemed to counsel submis- 
sion to the strongest enemy of the Republic, 
whether Bonapartist or Orleanist, urging 
Prince Napoleon to give the Clericals guaran- 
of his return to religious sentiments 
and of true allegiance to the Concordat, and 
the Comte de Paris to cast off with contempt 
the liberalism of his family and declare war 
on all pernicious liberties. This veering 
around of the Bonapartist bully appeared to 
some like a trap set for the Comte de Paris, 
whose abjuring of liberalism would undoubt 
edly become as fatal to his pretendership as 
was, ten years before, the declaration in favor 
of the white flag to the claims of Chambord. 
But the Orleanists were not to be caught in 
this way. Prince Jerome Napoleon, too, was 
vainly conjured by Cassagnac to come for- 
ward with a saving act; neither the 
turn to himself andignoring of his son, Prince 
Victor, nor its shrieks of despair in view of 
the threatened Orleanist plébiscite, could in 
duce him to exchange his attitude of silent 
observer of the doings of the Royalists and 
their princely chiefs. The Soled? reiterated its 
opinions, and the Frangais and Gazette de 
France made them their own. 

A sudden ray of hope for despondent Im- 
perialism came from Frohsdorf. There the 
Orleans Princes had been received with cor- 
dial distinction, and their chief, the Comte de 
Paris, with royal honors. They, too, did their 
duty as behooved pious Christian cousins of 
‘‘Henry V.,” kneeling and praying at the side 
of his catafalque. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, the devout widow of the last ‘* son of 
St. Louis,” who probably never shared the 
charitable feeling of the deceased in regard 
to his cousins’ standing within the Catholic 
fold, and was now led by the advice of her 
spiritual guides, at once announced her reso 
lution to assign the posts of honor at the 
funeral according to the degrees of relation 
ship—that is to say, the Comte de Paris, the 
recognized head of the House of France, was 
to follow the Royal bier at Gorz after Don 
Carlos, the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
ex. Duke of Parma, and the latter's brother, 
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the Comte de Bardi. The slighted grandson 
of Louis Philippe immediately left Frohsdorf 
Thus there feud Royalist 
camp. Confusion rapidly followed fusion, as 
Rochefort expressed it in the Jntrans 
But the exultation of the Imperialists did not 
last The of the pretender's 
widow was condemned by all the leaders of 
Legitimists and Orleanists assembled at Frohs 
dorf; and at Gorz, on the day of the funeral 
several groups of French Legitimists, includ 
ing such names as Larochefoucauld Bisaccia 
and Charette, held meetings and adopted r 

solutions in favor of the Comte de Paris as 
successor of the Comte de Chambord Thus 
the confusion again gave way to complete fu 
Another mark of acknowledgment of 
the legitimacy of the Orleanist aspiratior 
found by the So/ei/ in the Emperor Francis 
Joseph's visit to the Comte de 


Was a in the 


eant 


long. action 


sion. 


s Was 


Paris during 
the 


Burg 


the latter’s stay at Vienna, even before 
Comte had made his appearance at th 


THE ART REMAINS OF ATHENS.—II 


In front of the Central Museum is a bit of 
field, with 
growing and blossoming freely, and herein are 
ranged in many marbles of 
or tertiary importance — parts of 
broken bearing inscriptions, 
gravestones of different forms. these, 
half-a-dozen large and fine-sculptured slabs lie 
about in the sunshine or are propped against the 
guardian's little house, awaiting 
Clearly it is meant that they shall be taken into 
the Museum building, but things move slowly 
Meantime it is not thought that the weather will 
hurt them, for the finest of 
definitively set up out of doors, two miles away, 
at a point where outside the gate of Athens tx 
gan the sacred way leading to Eleusis. Here 
by the Archwological So 
clety years and some 
more recent, have resulted in the disco f 
many sculptured tombstones of all sizes 
degrees of importance. Those that are 
nearly as possible in their 


open 
grass and mallows and asphocels 
rows secon lary 
sarcophagi 
slabs 


and many 


Besides 


promotion 


these tombs are 


excavations, made 


of Greece twenty 


ALO, 


Id places (and, 
course, generally near where they 


form a gathering of extraordinary inierest 
They are better here than inside a museum, just 
as the sculptures of a great building are bet 

in their places in its walls, than elsewhere. 1 
protect the larger and more showy of ¢ 
against the missiles of the idle, they are boxed 
around with woodwork and wire gratings. but 


an old woman, expectant of a few lepta, unl» 
these. 

Immediately in front of the spectator, as b 
enters the 
yet found (Sy bel, 3312 | 
base, large, unusually neat capitals, 
setting forth that Dexileos of the T 
f Lysauias, 
Athenians of knightly rank who fell at Corinth 
The war and the 
were 


enclosure, is the largest tomt-relief 


in fair, 


vince and son « was The { the five 


Athenian expedition of &4 


the scene of Dexileos’s last 


the Museum we have already seen the crowning 


member of the huge state monument 
rating these slain soldiers: here 








family's tribute to one of then This magn 
ficent monument is worked t a thick slat 
of marble about ten feet bigh and five wide 
At top @ very simple pe t iped corona 
and at bottem a plain square base are left pr 

jecting, while the whole width of the slab be 
tween is sunk, without pilasters or frame of any 
sort, leaving the figures in bigh relief on a pan 


» th 


A scene in the 


five feet by six 


sented, a mounted warrior trampling down @ 





fallen foe. As the figures fill the pane 
pletely, touching top as well as bottom, they 
are nearly { life siz for the horse, besides 
being of the same breed as those of the Parthe- 
non frieze, is slightly emergent from the fleld 
ffering his breast to the spectat and is the 
fore foreshortened, Holes in the art show 
where the lance and he wreatt 

] i of fa an, and 

f t ~“ \“ t i s 

plied in bronze; and, as the hair of the cavaln 
is Very simply massed st have bes 
by the missing bead -d . l i i . 
nude except for a little drajpx ws eda i 
his left arm, within the s! iw throw 
behind him, partly surrounds his t Yow ts 
disk. But the mounted an is 
girded chiton, perhaps over-elat ately dray 
While his mantle tloats be it ‘ 
part of the backgt i wit arefullv arranged 
lecorative folds It is evick hat w ‘ 
form @ clear conceptiot t Y he work 
when the ANY Meta biects were a 
Were thev all gilded! and was “ 
painted As we have it “ ‘ ( N 
great and unintended simplicity, the sbornte 
and retined modelling satisties the ey ul 
the marble f f erest a va 
Another splendid on t S\ 

4 A greata ftw ‘ 
and Pampt Usually these memorial 1 { 
represent ther persons in DAY Ww 
dead, servants wit atten 
parents, spouses—-and 1 x 
presence and actions am t 1 t OXAl 
before us s | t “ 4 

t fw sits i ‘ as USU 
i’ foot-sto ! sta t l 
special char R : i 
irapery—a beauty any 
ta) te Sure t is 
elaborate tha \ mntles a 
for the bea i < } 
irt et ks iv 4 

i ist a 

It s mW ‘ Y 1 

C Se] r “ ‘ Size 

x s = il i ais t ‘ 

he ¢ ek Ss fwl I treatise 
11 s i “ i t K wn 
' at « It is because ev . ent } ks 
s { ( AS { t i wt { 
spa t sideration, tha . s imy* 
t { att f art-s lents t t 
}™ i Vv and va The i gists, and 
-|* aiLN © (ve i graph makers, a 
t }™ anv os } i ! Se} ! i 
1 s aii Sorts are NAN tf recel 
x Ul due those it stuce s 
In t! lepositores uz the Acro} | 
sculptured slabs are of a different character, 

I are hor s f tl lead there, but 
Votive tablet mmemorative records, and 
architectural rehefs | As one goes up 

he winding wav and passes the gateway in the 

Turkish fortification (soon to be entirely re 

noved, if promises are kept), a small and low 
roofed house of rough stone is found in a corner, 
Th i soldier at the gate unlocks it, and one 

nds a bare interior, with floor of shifting sand 


and two little traps for windows, through which, 
however, of sea and 
identified with the memory of Athens 


»wl On 


is had that unequalled view 
nintains 
have once it. shelves 
the the 
hind wire doors; the larger pieces rest 


seen 


about the room are smaller fragments 


on the floor and are propped against the 


walls, while two low screens support the less 
injured and more valuable reliefs. There are 
thirty of all but three or four 


itive tablets to the god of medicine and the 


about them 
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goddess of health, 
when intact, three feet six inches in width and 


The largest are, or were 


rather less in height. The subject of most is 
uniform: Asklepios is seated as a bearded man, 
Hygieia, standing with hand and arm raised, 
ieans slightly upon a pillar of the roof, and the 
human worsbippers, made smaller as befits their 
inferiority, bring animals for the sacrifice and 
offerings for the shrine. The variety of grouping 
and composition is, of course, endless 
one end of the screen leans the stone (Sybel, 
3999) erected in testimony of the treaty of the 
year 375 between Athens and Corcyra—an up- 
right slab once some four feet high, now broken 
off below. The terms of the treaty are sculp- 
tured on one face in crowded lines of inscription, 
and above this is a rough but interesting bas- 
relief about sixteen inches high by twenty wide. 
A draped woman stands for Corcyra; a bearded 
man seated on a stone must be for Athens (the 
Demos perhaps, as Sybel suggests), and Pallas 
Atbene, fully armed, presides over the alliance. 
Another memorial is of the treaty between the 
Athenians and Arcadians (Sybel, 3989, treaty 
of 362 B. C.), and this is even more interesting 
than the last, as the inscription is beautiful in 
itself, and the sculpture, in flat relief in a sunk 
panel, very delicately designed: Zeus enthroned, 
and Pallas standing with spear and shield but 
without the «gis, are accompanied by a goddess 
who evidently appears fur Arcadia; but it is not 
easy to name her. Another small bas-relief rep- 
resents our Demos again as a bearded man 
clasping the hand of Athene (or, putting some- 
thing into her band ’). The long inscription that 
follows, partly broken away, has to do with the 
treasury of the goddess, and was, perbaps, a 
schedule or inventory. 

There are S00 different pieces in this hut, of 
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remains, except a bit at the northwest corner, 
namely, twelve large slabs, and one small one in 
the west end itself, and parts of three others ad- 
joining, on the south side. In the Museum, 
besides very many fragments, there are a dozen 
or more large slabs, and of these seven from the 
north side and one from the east end are in suffi- 
ciently good order to delight us still as most ex- 
quisite works of art. 

The slab from the east end has sculptured 


discovered colored sculptures, of which a few 
words below. The next room (VI.) bas several 
sculptured bases for statues, sculptured with de- 
signs of unusual character, as where (Sybel, 
6154) five athletes are found scraping themselves 
with strigils, with various contortions ; and (Sybel, 
6149) another with six figures of dancing women 
of great variety of attitude and gesture. Here, 


| too, isa valuable archaeological document (Sybel, 


| > ° ° 
| 6148), a flat relief of a trireme, from 


| upon it a group of the gods, seated, receiving 
| the procession of their worshippers that comes 





which 100 or more are still of value as works of | 


art. Out-of doors, piled against the rock that 


rises above this court, and against the Turkish | 


walls, are larger fragments, but few of them of 
importance. Some sculptures of the Byzantine 
epoch take the eye more than anything else here. 
Upon the table-land above, on top of the rock, 
and to the east and south of the Parthenon, is a 
one-story house which was built in the time of 
King Otto and Queen Amalia, especially to con 
tain the objects discovered upon the Acropolis 
itself. It is still used for that purpose. It is of 
considerable size, perbaps 150 feet long, and con- 
tains ten halls and chambers, all as bare and 


flowing up the north side and southward along 
the eastern end: fortunately this slab is in pecu- 
liarly fine condition. Of the slabs from the north 
frieze, two have oxen and sheep for the sacrifice 
with their attendants, and these come near the 
head of the procession; then an exquisite group 
of youths bearing amphore; then a number of 
the elders of the people, though here some 
wantonness or bigotry has shattered the heads: 
then a magnificent scene of chariots and men in 
vigorous action; and finally two sets of the 
gallantly prancing, high-actioned horses, rid- 
den bare-backed by stately, unarmed, slightly- 
draped youths—the procession of horsemen, in 
short, which is the most familiar part of the 
famous frieze. The west end frieze, which still 
remains in its place, is entirely occupied with 
horses and men who are preparing to join the 
procession of the north face. 

To speak of the value of these sculptures would 
be like recommending a copy of Shakspere and 
one of Dante to a person forming a library. 
And yet, so many persons form their concep- 
tions of Greek sculpture from casts, often inac- 
curate, generally soiled and injured, and always 
cold and hard in the surface and color, which 
but poorly represent the living marble, that it 
is right to callattention to the wonderful beauty 
of the originals. I wish that our people could 
see more of fine sculpture; or, more accu ate- 


| ly, that they could see some little fine sculp- 


| 


| simple than painting ; 


ture, without leaving home. The art is more 
to care for it and 
to get intense pleasure from it requires less tech- 


| nical training; many minds and eyes are so con- 
| stituted as to enjoy pure form even more than 
| the combination of qualities which great paint- 


plain as possible, and floored only with sand or | 


loose pebbles, but sufficiently lighted (except 
one room), dry, and a safe enough place of 
storage. Here, however, the lack of guardian- 
ship iseven more marked than at the Central 
Museum. As this collection is opened to the 
public only three times a week and for short 
hours, an especial guard is thought less necessary, 
and one sees instances of reckless mischief on the 
part of idle visitors. But, as for the contents of 
this unpretending repository, they are so varied 
and so precious that but a feeble attempt can be 
made to describe them. 

The largest room contains casts of the Elgin 
sculptures in London, but mingled with them 
are marbles from the Parthenon; and especially 
noticeable are the panels or slabs of the cella- 
frieze, of which Athens preserves a number. 
Lord Elgin took to London nearly all that was 
not wholly ruined of the sculpture of the pedi- 
ments and of the metopes, but of the frieze he 
left as much as he took, partly in the temple 
itself, partly hidden under Turkish buildings 
long since removed, and rubbish now cleared 
away. The explosion of the Turkish powder- 
magazine blew to pieces the centre of the temple, 
leaving the two ends less completely ruined: the 
west end, especially, still carries its capitals and 
architraves in place, and there the whole frieze 


ings contain; and yet it cannot be denied that 
sculpture is generally assumed to be a compara- 
tively uninterestingart. Still, can imagine no 
path to the wonderful pleasure that is to be 
found in loving art for its own sake so direct as 
the loving study of shattered antique sculpture. 
toom V., at the end of the building, contains 
many different things. On theshelves and on the 
floor are slabs from the famous parapet of the 
Templeof the Wingless Victory. Thetempleitself, 
having been thrown down hastily by the Turks 
to make room for fortifications, was set up again 
during King Otto’s reign, and of the sculptured 
frieze about half is in its place, though much 
shattered. The other half is in London, and 
terracotta copies replace it in the rebuilt temple. 
But no attempt was made to restore the parapet, 
made of large slabs of marble forty inches high, 
which prevented falling trom the dizzy point 
where the temple is perched. This is most rich- 
ly sculptured in a style curiously different from 
that of the Parthenon frieze, although later by 
only aquarterof acentury. It issad tofind how 
little of it remains. No idea of the complete 
frieze nor of the sequence of its subjects can now 
be formed—even Herr Kekulé’s careful analysis 
falling short of that. A few figures of winged 


Victories, posed in attitudes of active motion, 
and exquisitely draped, remain for our study. 
This Room V. contains also a few reliefs from 
the Erechtheion, and fragments of large and 
fine votive sculptures, and, in a glass case, small 
objects of clay and bronze, as well as recently 


which 
study may suffice to evolve further explanation 


| of a troublesome subject. In Rooms VII., VIIL, 





IX., and X. are inscriptions, and in Room I. 
some most important pieces of archaic sculp- 
ture, large statues as well as reliefs, among 
which is the remarkable statue (Sybel, 5005) of 
a manly figure bearing a calf (or bullock ‘—it has 
rather the form of the full-grown creature, and 
we may well assume the bearer to be divinely 
gigantic), called Hermes Moschophoros, and also 
Theseus, and by various other names 

Even as we study this museum, or choose 
among its fourteen hundred objects those which 
itis most important to study, digging is gomg 
on outside, and new discoveries are being added 
to the contents of the building. Since first the 
Turkish houses were swept off the Acropolis, ex- 
ploration bas gone on intermittently, but now it 
is proposed to go down to the living rock every- 
where, and to bring to light whatever of value 
successive ages have deposited among the 
earth and rubbish of successive fillings-up 
and gradings* Rejected drums for col 
umns and rough boulders seem to have been 
thrown in together to bring up the ground to 
the desired level of the pavement eastward of 
the Parthenon, but among these have been 
found a number of pieces of painted sculpture 
of altogether exceptional importance. 

The discussion of the practice of the Greeks in 
painting their buildings and sculptures, though 
always going On, is always very languid, from 
lack of material with which to build theories. 
The total number of pieces of worked stone part- 
ly colored is small; usually the traces of color 
are faint audslight; usually, too, the color passes 
away rapidly, leaving almost invisible perma- 
nent markings, ifany. It is therefure to be re- 
gretted if, as seems to be the case, no means have 
been taken to record the discoveries of painted 
marbles under the surface-soil upon the 
Acropolis. The bright red lips and darker 
red hair of a discovered bust fade and 
pass into a feeble orange during the few 
weeks following its discovery ; the blue falls in 
powder ; the green, of which there is much on 
the dress, may perhaps prove somewhat more 
permanent ; but the rapid and complete disap- 
pearance of most of the colors is shown by this, 
that there are so many pieces here upon which 
there are patterns traced, apparently in white, 
and many more where the design is partly in faded 
red and partly in white. Now this white, show- 
ing vivid and opaque like chalk, in contrast with 
the mellow color of the remaining surface of the 
marble, is merely the white marble which has 
been protected during centuries by the coating of 
paint which has fallen off since it has been 
brought to light. 

In a very arehaic relief in coarse Pirzeus 
stone, the flesh of the charioteer has been colored 
red, the beard and hair black, the reins red. 


| In another archaic relief the whole background 
| is red, but no trace of color can be seen on the 


| seated figure. 


A fragment of a relief bears the 
head and neck of a most vigorous serpent, vivid 
green; but in the inequalities of the stone are 
seen crumbling touches of cobalt blue, which 
cause the question to be asked, Can it be that 





* The work was stopped again fn April, 1883, owing to 
some disagreement among authorities, but it will hard- 
ly be abandoned altogether. 
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this was all blue, but turned 
one marble fragment the head and bust of 
a female statue of archaic character, but 
of great beauty, are irregular blotches of 
red which have been interpreted to be re- 
mains of a general covering color—to mean 
that at least the whole garment on which 
they occur was red. I think this belief to be 
erroneous. The patches of red seem to be rather 
accidentally gathered, as if by contact with 
another fragment, perbaps the charioteer men. 
tioned above. But at 
which the whole surface of a garment has been 
colored green. This is a most curious and valu- 
able statuette of rather less than half the scale 
of life, discovered not long ago among rubbish 
and earth of the filling east of the Parthenon. 
The eyes and hair are colored; also the ear-rings 
and a fillet around the head. The outer gar 
ment, very elaborately disposed in folds, is deco 
rated with a diaper pattern, of which the unit is 
a simple rosette in black and red, and this 
garment has most elaborate borders, which fol- 
low all its edges, and are painted skilfully 
enough in and out of the numerous folds worked 
in the marble ; but tbe ground is the uncolored 
marble itself. The chiton, or undergarment, is 
exposed at the upper part of the breast and the 
whole left shoulder and arm. This has a curi- 
ous, stiff-looking collar, decorated with a fret in 
red, and from the collar a broad band is carried 
along the shoulder and down the outside of the 
left arm, and decorated inredand black. All the 
rest of the cbiton has been colored emerald green 
over its whole surface, the color still showing in 
all the crevices and recesses, for the surface bad 
been left by the sculptor in little zigzag ridges, 
to imitate the crapy, crinkly stuff. This is a 
wonderful find, and it and two others here give 
us more that is new about Greek coloring of 
sculpture than any recent discoveries of which I 
have heard. Unhappily, before these words can 
be read in print the colors will have faded, and, 
when another winter brings the students to 
Athens, little trace of them will be left. 
RUSSELL STURGIS. 


green? On 


least one case occurs iu 


CHAMBORD AND MONARCHY IN FRANCE, 
PARIS, September 1. 

THE universal emotion caused by the illness 
and death of the Comte de Chambord 
that he had a greater place in the heart of the 
French people than could be imagined. He was 
to some, though unseen and personally un- 
known, an object of affection, to some an object 
of aversion. His importance can only be felt 
now that he isno more. He acted as a hidden 
yet powerful spring on all the political forces 
ef the country, and his withdrawal creates a 
general perturbation. His figure bas to some 
extent become legendary; be was a type, anda 
type which has become almost a miracle in our 
age. ‘All the actual sovereigns of Europe be- 
lieve in their rights, but they look upon these 
rights as historical rights. There is one thing 
which time only can create—viz., a dynasty; but 
where is the sovereign who has not been obliged 
to reconcile dynastic with popular rights? In 
England, it is impossible to forget Charles I. and 
the Revolution of 1688; King Alfonso of Spain 
has seen his royal title contested by Don Carlos; 
the King of the Belgians is the creature of a 
popular revolution. Conspiracies and assassina- 
tions have had a strange part in the history of 
Russia. The Emperor of Germany likes to 
speak of Providence, but he has singularly aided 
Providence: he is covered with the spoils of war, 
and his Empire is only of recent date. The 
King of Italy was, not long ago, the King of 
Piedmont; he has not respected the divine right 
of the other sovereigns who ruled in Italy—in 


shows 


Naples, in Parma, in Modena. The Emperor of 
Austria, who, more than any other ruler in 
Europe, may presently be tempted to confound 
his traditional rights 
received terrible 
revolution, 


with divine right, has 
lessons from war and from 
and he has finally assumed the 
position of a constitutional ruler. Wherever 
we look, we while they 
assert some rights founded on tradition or his 
tory, accept the modern principles of constitu 
tional government. Their function 
to the exe 
cutive power, and to taking it out of the strife 
of vulgar every-day politics. In this 
they play a national part, as a nation has a con 
tinuous life which is independent of the aceci 
dents of party. 

The Comte de Chambord alone took another 
view of the royal office. 
himself with the 
right; his ideal was a sacerdotal monarchy, in 
which the king was, so to speak, the priest of 
God. You will find this theory set 
great work of Bossuet’s: ‘ La Politique tirée de 
l'Eeriture sainte.’ the 
sovereign was the man chosen by God to guard 
The only order 
now on the breast of the Comte de Chambord in 
the chapel where he lies exposed is the order of 
the Holy Spirit. The Count 
in the doctrine of the holy mission of kings; the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty seemed to him 


see sovereigns who, 


seems to 


consist merely in giving continuity 


sepdse, 


He had completely 


inspired doctrine of divine 


forth in a 
In the eves of Bossuet, 


the people against all errors. 


sincerely believed 


as great an error as the doctrine of the unlimited 
perfectibility of man would appear to a strong 
Calvinist, to a believer in the total depravity 
of human nature, 
compromise bet ween traditional right and popu 
lar government; it is a very 
promise, as the work of the past ought never to 
be suppressed But 
tionalism seemed to the Comte de Chambord a 


Constitutionalism is a sort of 
Necessary com 


with violence. constitu 
mere hypocrisy; he was not willing to accept a 
constitution imposed en him by any popular 
assembly. It for thought, to 
the articles of the constitution, and he 


never disguised his belief that the last 


was him, he 
frame 
word in 
any dangerous crisis must always remain with 
the king. 
failure of the monarchical attempts of 
etter 


cause of the 


This was in reality the 


iss 


apparent cause Was a written by the 
Comte de Chambord on the question of the flag, 
ne back 
But tlags 
the white tlag was in his eves 


e 
f+) 
Ort 


when he said that be would never « 
to France if not under the white flag. 

are only symbols; 
the emblem of an unpolluted roval power 
principles which were the contradiction of all 
the principles of 178. What the tricol 

flag to bim?! It had made the * tour du monde,” 
as Lafavette propbested that it would, 


was 





was a flag of rebellion and sedition; it did 
speak to him of the hundred victories won by 
the French armies at the end of the 
and in the 1%th century; it reminds 
fate of Louis XV IL. and of Charles X 
between the C modern 


mte de Chambord and 


France was complete, and be preferred not to 
reign rather than to be 
After the war of 1ST 
trated at the feet of Germ: 
return toward the 


lia hie conesci = 
ine His Nsciebee 


when France was pros 


than 
Laer 





Was an 


instinctive old monarchy. 


The Legitimists, who had been almost for 
gotten during the Second Empire, took an 





p 
honorable part in the defence of the country, 
and, in the first moment of her distress, France 
turned to them. The monarchical movement 
Was so intense that the Comte de Paris felt 

His patriotism was 
s pride; he told the Comte de 


obliged to go to Frobsdorf 
superior to h 
Chambord that if France wished to return to 
the monarchical form of government, he would 
not stand in his way; he would not accept a 
crown if it was offered to him. This conduct 


blamed by the old 


who, during the reign of Louis 


Was very much 


found themselves in constant oppositi to tl 
Legitimists: they felt as if the ¢ te de Pa 
abandoned the traditions of INW), as if be were a 
traitor to the principles which Louis Philipp 
bad represented on the thi It is certs 
nevertheless, that the Leg st party was s 
strong in the Comstituant Assembly that 
Orleanis’s alone could never hav arried 
separate policy against the comln Y 

the Legitimists and of t Kepul ius 

only chance of the monarchy at that 
seemed to be in what was called tl fus 

chance was destroved on cone side by the ¢ ‘ 
de Chambord, when he rejected the t1 ’ " 
and on the other side by M, 1 m, wi 
joined more and more openly ¢ I 

side. The Constituant Assembly had 

almost unlimited powe: ! wa 

He promised, in a famous speech 

pletely impartial between the var ‘ 


bis part, he said at Bordeaux, was not to 4 ' 





Constitution t 





to make peace with th 
the army and the adrtninistrat 
long remain imy 
Chances of the monarchical s S 
coming stronygel e lent a 

Republicans 


of Gespair and defeat, he gave tl 


Of his immense popularity . x 
services Which he bad renders P 
One of the great mistakes ( the 


party lay in the fact that they w 


claim a monarchy at once, beca t 
for the new monarchy tl pRopUularity 
treaty of Frankfort, thev hesitated, aga “ 
the Commune was in arms, and when Vat ad 
to be taken by Was i t ‘ 
to tire on his * bonne ville de Pat wa 
him to give awav to the enemy Fr 
vinces which his aneestors bad giv 
Certainly it was Fran Was 
Thiers because, in her hour of agony, he did not 
hesitate, and pause, and wait till the i 
things to be done bad to be done | 
of a government, its hurhest fim . 
ctselv in these services rendered to a nation 
yx? iftics, he wt puts NApkK ea t 
dinne The poor monarchists wished the iv 
to be as p asa dove; there was to t ' 
spot : 4 | th er ‘ f his ait 
History is not a sentimental novel; it requires 
letermined people, who are w g to work 
when the work is necessary 

l have always been convinced that t 
stinctive movement which rew the people 
toward the monarchy cooled from the m ent 
when they perceived that there was no ardent, 
no immediate, no instinctive response, The res 
toration was treated as a bargain when it 


ceased to be a sentiment Many years have 


passed since; new generations have sprung up 
n the political field, and it 1s very difficult to 
say how they will now be affected by the death 
f the Comte de Chambord. When the Con 


Assembly, feeling in the end that the 
of the C had 
absolute impossibility, drew up a 


stituant 


restoration mite de Chambord 
become an 
sort of Constitution, it 


called Constitutional 


laws which 
virtue of 
a total revision of the existing machinery of 
government made. M. Dufaure 
Minister of the Interior at the time; and he 
tinctly asserted that the revision had no limits; 
if there isa majority in favor of a revision in 
both Chambers (and the majority need not be 
more than one), the two Chambers meet in Con- 
gress, and this Congress assumes de facto con 
stituant rights; it can even alter the form of 
government and substitute the Monarchy for 


made are 


Laws, in which 
can be was 


dis- 





the Republic. The monarchists of the Con- 
stituant Assembly would not have voted for the 
Constitutional Laws without this clause of 
total revision: they established the Republic as 
a sort of cover under which they could wait for 
the Monarchy. jut such calculations often 
prove incorrect. The Republic has committed 
many mistakes : it has, without provocation, as- 
sumed a hostile attitude toward the Church ; it 
has laid an indiscreet band on time-honored insti 
tutions; it has created an uneasy feeling in Europe 
by its colonial policy; it has been more the 
government of a party than a national govern. 
ment. But it has, on the other hand, the almost 
overpowering force which belongs in France to 
all established governments: it has enlisted 
many interests, many ambitions, it has magni- 
ficent prizes for any man who merely proclaims 
himself the enemy of what it fears or hates; it has 
an acquired velocity which cannot be checked, 
except by unforeseen and tremendous forces 
Since the death of the Comte de Chambord, 
monarchy is again becoming a possibility; but 
who can tell if this possibility is a probability, or 
can ever become one? The future of France is 
dark, and so is the future of Europe. The Third 
French Republic, which has thus far made bon 
ménage with kings and emperors, may be drawn 
intoa policy of propagandism and of revolution; 
and there are symptoms already which tend 
to show that the calculations of those who have 
favored the establishment of a republic in 
France have not been quite sound. You can 
give a rope to a man in the hope tbat be will 
hang himself; but if he does not hang himself? 
The Republic needs to be cautious, and mode- 
rate, and, in many senses, conservative; it also 
needs statesmen and not politicians. It has the 
advantage of possession; it can only lose it by 
great faults and by unpardonable mistakes. 


THE MIRACLE OF LORETO. 
ALASSIO, August 15, 

Tue Italian Government has put a good deal 
of money into the effort to make Ancona an im 
portant seaport. The town, too, bas brushed 
itself up for business, and with its new harbor— 
a station for the main steamer lines to the Levant 
and the further East—it stands ready and wait- 
ing for its great commercial future. But com- 
merce is cov, and during a great part of the 
year Ancona lies broiling under the sun on its 
semicircle of hills, reflected in a sea like molten 
glass, whereon the rare steamer spends its few 
hours 

s idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 

For all that, Ancona is not a dull place ; it has 
a cheerful air, and the streets have the swarm- 
ing activity of the south. It has also plenty of 
objects of interest. On the highest point in the 
city stands the cathedral—an attempt, as at 
Pisa, to fuse the Italian art of the twelfth cen 
tury with that of Byzantium. In the streets 
that scramble up and down the hillsides are two 
or three rich church facades of good architec- 
ture. The Loggia de’ Mercanti, at present the 
least noisy of exchanges, has one of the finest 
fronts produced by the Middle Ages in Italy. 
Enter here: the frescoes of Tibaldi and the view 
of the bay from the balcony are things to be 
seen, There is, moreover, at one end of the 
town au arch of the time of Trajan, and a rococo 
papal arch at the other end. The list could be 
made longer, but the great sight of ali—one, it is 
said, that yearly draws more than half a million 
visitors—takes us away from the city. 

Some sixteen miles of the richest corn and 
vine land, adorned everywhere with the fine old 
trees that are commoner on the Adriatic coast 
than in most parts of Italy, stretch away south- 
ward from Ancona to where Loreto crowns the 
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brow of a steep hill. The domes and the promi- 
nence of the huge episcopal palace give the city 
the air of an enormous fortified convent. Its as- 
pect seen from below is as imposing as its fame. 
The road winds slowly up the hill, makes a few 
turns through an ordinary enough Italian town, 
and brings vou face to face with what may fairly 
be counted as one of the wonders of Europe. 
You come out upon a broad piazza, two sides of 
which are taken up by the noble arcades of the 
Palazzo Apostolico, while the third is filled by 
the front of the church built over the Santa Casa 
—the house in which the Blessed Virgin was 
born and wherein the youth of our Saviour was 
passed. There is nothing remarkable about the 
outside architecture of the church, but a fine 
bronze statue of Sixtus V. sits at the head of 
the flight of steps before it, and three doors of 


bronze of great beauty (showing of what even | 
second-rate men were capable in the noble days | 


of Italian art), open to the aisles within. 
I may as well say at once that Loreto makes 


such extraordinary claims upon belief, presents | 
contrasts so astounding, aspects so dissimilar | 
and irreconcilable, tends so strongly either to | 
| pated in 1797, has in our century grown again to 


revolt or tosubjugate the reason, that there is no 
question here of a sufficient account of the place: 
I merely borrow a few scraps of so-called his- 
tory from the ‘Relazione Storica delle Pro- 


digiose Traslazioni della Santa Casa di Nazarette | 


ora venerata in Loreto,’ and supplement these 
with my own notes made on the spot. 

It was the Empress Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, who discovered the Santa 


Casa, as well as the true cross, in her famous | 


pilgrimage to the sacred places of Palestine. 
She identified the house at Nazareth partly by 
its narrowness and meagre appointments, but 
chiefly by a certain boly dread that it inspired. 


final. Theangels must have been sadly tempted 
to make a fifth removal when the French sol- 
diery in 1797 stripped the sacred house of the 
plates of gold with which it had been lined, and 
despoiled the treasury of inestimable riches. 
But the wisdom of their reserve has been well 
proved, as the generosity of the faithful in this 
century has already made up in great measure 
for the losses of the past. 

The fact that this extraordinary demand upon 
faith has been increasingly met during six hun- 
dred years, sufficiently shows the superiority of 
belief to reason in human nature. The knees of 
pilgrims have hollowed the marble base that 
surrounds the holy shrine, their kisses have 
polished the bricks of the walls that witnessed 
the denunciation. Nor are they alone the ob- 
secure and ignorant who come here to worship. 
The greatest saints of the Church—popes, sove- 
reigns, the noble and the good—have knelt and 
wept upon the stones that modern unbelief re- 
gards, perhaps, with a cheap sneer. Fine ladies 
left here their diamonds, the rich made offerings 
of gold and precious stones, until a treasury of 
immense value was accumulated, which, dissi- 


wonderful proportions. Upon the room and the 
cases which contain these gifts the Cardinal 
Anton Maria Gallo spent more than a quarter of 
a million dollars, The superb church, with its 
beautiful bronzes, its altar-pieces of mosaic, its 
rare marbles—indeed, the growth of the entire 
city of Loreto—must also be accounted as tributes 
to the shrine. 

But richest of all the gifts is the setting of the 
Holy House itself, which stands immediately un- 
der the great dome of the church. Within, 
where behind ever burning lamps the statue of 


| the Virgin stands covered from head to foot 


She caused a basilica to be built over it, and in- | 


scribed upon the facade : ‘‘ Hae est ara, in qua 


primo jactum est humane salutis fundamen- | 


tum.” The basilica was visited and revered by 


uncounted thousands, until its destruction in the | 
final conquest of Palestine by the Saracens. The | 


sacred bouse, however, was not allowed to 


perish with its enclosing shrine. In the night of | 


the 10th of May, 1591, it was borne by angels to 
a spot in Dalmatia between Tersatto and Fiume, 
where its divine origin was immediately recog- 
med (1) by a statue of the Virgin and child and 
a painted crucifix, both done by St. Luke; (2) by 
an altar at which St. Peter had said Mass; (3) by 


| 


with a blaze of diamonds and precious stones, 
the sacred walls are exposed in all their primi- 
tive rudeness. But outside, the whole is sheathed 
in finest marble, every available inch of which 
is sculptured by the most cunning hands of the 
cinquecento period. The design was Bramante’s, 
the execution by Sansovino, Tribolo, Rafaelle da 
Montelupo, and others enumerated in the ‘ Lives’ 


| of Giorgio Vasari. The reliefs are among the 


various relics of the Holy Family and of more | 


recent piety : (4) by the same nameless dread 
that had convinced the Empress Helena ; and 
(5) by the fact that, unsupported by any founda- 
tion, it still stood firm and level on uneven 
ground. The identity of the house was finally 
established by a commission, which went to 
Palestine and found by careful measurements 
that the original foundations tallied exactly 
with the dimensions of the structure in Dal- 
matia. 

It is said that Tersatto attracted large num- 
bers of pilgrims, and that the value of their 
pious offerings was great ; yet after about three 
years it was concluded, we are not told by 
whom, that the house might be even better 
placed. On the night of the 10th of December, 
1294, the angels again took up their sacred bur- 
den and deposited it in a wood not far from the 
present Loreto. The wonders and verifications 
of Tersatto were repeated, but the site was even 
worse chosen than before. The riches of the 
pilgrims attracted robbers, who murdered and 
pillaged with impunity under the protecting 
boughs of the wood. <A third miraculous trans- 
lation to the top of a neighboring hill resulted 
in a deadly feud between two brothers, joint 
owners of the land, and was followed by a 
fourth translation, which, till now, has proved 


finest achievements of the Renaissance in the 
way of story-telling in marble. I know of no- 
thing to be compared to them except the similar 
works, in part by the same men, in the Chapel 
of St. Anthony at Padua. Granting the objec- 
tion that some of the motives, even some com- 
positions, are borrowed from the paintings of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, the execution, the 
feeling for beauty, characteristic of the times, 
mark these as masterpieces. This from the ar- 
tistic point of view ; but there is anotber point 
of view which here especially must be taken. 
Sacred history and tradition supply the subjects 
of the reliefs, the statues are of the prophets and 


| sibyls, but the spirit that shaped the whole was 


that neo-paganism to which Olympus was much 
nearer and more real than Calvary. The names 
of Jeremiah, David, Isaiah, Amos, are given to 
beautiful statues which suggest, however, no 
thought answering to the names. Disbelief, or 
rather belief in alien ideals, informs every 
graceful line, and gives an air of unreality to 
each character, each sacred scene represented. 
And such is the force of art that the ideal which 
shaped the false prophets becomes here the real 
thing, and the story of Nazareth retires gradu- 
ally back into the regions of myth and fable. 
The art of the Renaissance has been so often 
characterized as pagan that the sentence has 
become one of the commonplaces of art criti- 
cism ; but at Loreto, as I believe in no other 
place in Europe or the world, is the opposition of 
its spirit to that of Christianity forced intoa 
vividness of relief that is appalling. Within the 
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shrine the rude wall;, the narrowness of poverty 
suggest the sublime ideal of self-renunciation 
that is the essence of Christian life. In sucha 
house the Saviour might have dwelt, and the 
claim of the Church, that this is the most sacred 
spot in Europe, does not shock the devout soul. 
Even the diamonds that glitter on the statue of 
the Virgin do not offend ; they witness to the 
power of faith ina way that may be mistaken, 
but is at least understandable. Three steps, 
however, bring one out under the dome, and 
there the fair casket of the shrine rises before 
you, embodying in every relief and statue the 
joy of human life, and mocking the self-abase- 
ment and ecstasy awakened within. 

Tbe revulsion is complete, and it is unhappily 
strengthened by other circumstances. The pro- 
minence of the boxes marked Elemosina forces 
the conclusion that the faith that comes there is 
expected to show itself at once in works. In 
justice, | may say that no more direct appeal to 
your pocket is made, except by the dwellers in 
Nowhere have I seen beggars more 
ferociously determined. They follow you into 
the church, they frantically rush between you 
and the picture, the bronze or marble you would 
look at, with a manner that strongly suggests 
‘Your money or your life.” So, the 
dealers in rosaries, scapularies, sacred images, 
who importune you at every step till you recall 
in wrath the proverb, ‘‘ The nearer the church 
the further from God.” Tre baleful influence of 
piety extends for miles over the country. The 
children leave their play and run shrieking, 
wailing, chanting after your carriage, always 
with the name of the Virgin on their lips, and 
the promise of a prayer if the soldo be extorted. 
This is the more noticeable as beggary is rare 
elsewhere on the Adriatic coast (except at 
{avenna), and it gradually dies away as you 
lose sight of the towers of Loreto. 

After the church, the palace is the only thing 
to be The facade consists of two stories 
of open, arched galleries, the upper rather squat 
in effect, the lower (by Bramante) of simple and 
noble proportions. Within, there is only to be 
remarked—aside from the wonderful views that 
open from every window over the country be- 
tween Loreto and the the collection of 
pharmacy majolicas, one of the most important 
in Italy (a gift of the last Duke of Urbino), and 
the tapestries after the Hampton Court cartoons 
of Raphael. These the local guide said were by 
Rubens, ‘‘Celebre pittor francese,” as he ex 
plained. 

There were no American names on the hotel 
register that we turned over while waiting for 
dinner, except two or three with the title sacer- 
dos appended, and one Italianized enough to 
sign himself prefe. For good or for ill, Loreto 
seems unknown to our country-people; that fact 
is the excuse for the fulness of detail in which I 
have indulged in this letter. 


Loreto. 


too, 


seen. 


sea 


Correspondence. 


THE DEGREE OF PH.D. AT THE BONN 
UNIVERSITY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The Note in to-day’s Nation (p. 229) con- 
cerning the frequency with which the degree of 
Ph.D. honoris causa had been granted by the 
University at Bonn, seemed so completely at 
variance with my observation during a long 
residence at that University that I immediately 
turned to Dreyfus-Brisac’s ‘ Etude.” The table 


given by him (p. 122) fully confirms the state- 
ments made by the 
to the infrequency of honorary degrees in pbilo- 
sophy at the best German universities, During 


Philological Association as 


the sixteen years covered by this table (1801-77, 
not ‘‘the last sixteen years”) this degree had 
been conferred 316 times upon examination and 
only 32 times as an honor. Of latter, 18 
belong to the academic year 1867-68, when, as 
Dreyfus-Brisac is careful to note, the semi cen 
tennial celetration of the foundation of the Uni 
versity took place. On that occasion the Uni 
versity granted 55 of the 105 honorary degrees 
quoted by the Board of Regents of the Univer 
sity of Michigan as degrees in philosophy, but 


these 


being in fact the entire number of honorary de 
The 
other large number, 760, is a similar mistake, it 


grees during the sixteen years in question 


being the number of degrees in all the faculties 


for the same period. If a table could be made 


giving the names of those to whom these honor 
ary degrees were granted, 1] have no doubt a 
still better showing would result J.W. W 


BosTon, Sept. 18, 1885 


THE GREEK QUESTION ONCE MORE 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NatTION : 

Sir: In the late discussions upon the compu! 
sory study of Greek in our universities, and con 
sequently in many of our schools, is not the 
treatment of the subject too special ! 
tion 


The ques 
is not whether Greek or any other study 
shall be given up (we cannot afford to curtail 
knowledge in any direction), but whether edu 
eation shall be placed on the broadest basis 
whether, in short, any one study, be it literary 
or scientific, shall exclude or 
any other. 

The present system of admission to college, 
based upon a prescribed examination in which 
the greatest prominence is given to the ancient 
languages, certainly reacts most unfavorably 
upon the preparatory schools. In conformity 
with this system, any boy who is intended t 


dictate terms to 


enter college is obliged to spend the best six 
years of his school life in acquiring an intimate 
familiarity with the Latin and Greek grammars 
the 
Any one 


—a process certaiuly more stimulating t 
memory than to the other faculties. 


who doubts this statement need only refer to the 


printed programmes of some of our best schools, 
where boys are fitted for college. History, ex 
cept as connected with the study of antiquity 
physical geography, all information cot 
the 
powers of observation, are 
cises in Latin 
make up the bulk of the instruction, to which is 


‘erming 
development of the 
omitted, 


and Greek, with ms 


world about us, all 


while 


added some slight modicum of English studies 
and a smattering of modern languages 
monotonous aud restricted course of study is 
forced upon the schools by the universities 
doors of the latter are practical] 
sons of all parents who do not aces 
sive system. The consequence 1 
adhesion to the universities, because, on the 
whole, one clings to the idea of an Alma Mater, 
or else, as an alternative, the boy is sent to get 
his general education in one or 
technical schools. 

It is vain to say, in answer to all this, that 
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mental training is only to be acquired in the 
study of Latin and Greek. The common sense 
of any man who is in contact with the increased 


knowledge of the age and the problems it is 
called upon to solve, rejects the narrowness of 


this definition of education Education and 
classical learning are no longer strict equiva 
lents—the one overruns the other in countless 


nothing less than absolut 


directions: and e 
of the requisites for ad 


equality in the choice 
mission to college, and freedom in the subsequent 
instruction, will satisfy the present demand for 
av intelligent development of all the faculties 
with reference to their greatest proficiency. 


i} Md 
vocates of the older and more exclusive svstet 
of education. The first is, that without the pre 
scribed classical training a boy is not ready 
when he comes to the university, to decide f 
himself between a purely literary career at 
any other, it being then tix ite for tm ta beg 
bis Latin and Greek. Kut surely s lew 
the literature and such fa rity w 
guages the selves aS W it i\ y 
f eighteen ¢t lecide w ther be w 
them further, may be given w ut a <IX-vew 
technical dr to the ex the 
The sex id Plies s, tha 
sence dema IS, ¢ h f ‘ 
acareful tra 1, tt i i is 
latter statement t \ x \ 
tenth of the time now devoted to La 
Greek in our scl s would \ t 
nature a sufficient mimand ov 
ture of his subject rt thie tent! 
perhaps be better emmy ved it a st . ¢ 
things themselves rather tha ft t " 
Shall we, therefore, \ ut tuds 
and Greek SUPreiv pot Lart ‘ 
fair proportion i r sv 
Lat then vield thy ye Lon " \“ 
and tradition have giv t ttnd w 
the present state { k “ 1s t ate 
make them an obst tion to progres \ A 
THE BRITISH PAR . . 
To THE I ; Tue Na ‘ 
Su In voura s art KR 
terprise in tl ss fA t 
me vou ar { " ' 
the nature of the progress ma 
tion of the Parc Post is to tl x 
status 
\t t! t t “ “ 
the railways car ‘ SON] 
lentical wit! x ss ‘ 
lealcheaper, t os f . 
dista s \ s ir t r ey 
than tl Pa s Post's, s i a <8 
t stl pea . s s by uiWwaA 
The railways t t % i 
t vse tps s gel i HN 
t “ i ALIWAYV stat id 
furtber. | ‘ ‘ towns). and t 
i res} sit f t va {f p eisu t 
4 ind S irger a Sfora small 
siderat 
ihe ste, va n tt Pa s] 
sists in red g the rates g-distancs 
espateh of parcels er seven pounds, ar 
extending the delivery to all points vered | 
the house envers f tters, wl 1 is ca j 
to much 1 rural districts than witl 
You are probably aware that the closed letter 
postage approximated our merchandise post by 
means of the sliding scale of increasing weights 
Thus, while one ounce costs one penny, twelve 
unces could be sent for urpence, and larger 
amounts pro raft 
Apropos of railways, there is one considera 
tion which should be taken into account in com 
paring English freight tariffs with our own, 
especially for short distances, and that is, that 


the railways deliver to the nsignee at his resi 


dence or shoy 
of Continental parcel post 
have neglected little 


vou ought not t Switzer 


land, whose extraordinary facilities in that wav 
were of the greatest convenience to me on foot 
tours, when I used to send my trunk to an 


desired point by post. 

Too much cannot be said about the extraordi 
nary backwardness of the Briton to reform his 
baggage arrangements. He bas adopted or tried 
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most other American notions in railway man- 
agement, and you occasionally see an admiring 
item in the papers about the amount of luggage 
despatched over American railways without 
loss; and yet his railway manager cannot seem 
to bring his mind to the use of ‘‘ brasses,” as the 
British tourist in America calls them. 
Yours respectfully, W. HowarpD WHITE. 


COMMERCIAL HoTeL, HARROGATE, ENGLAND, 
September 2, 1883, 


CONTRACT. 


THE STRAW AS A SIGN OF 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: You were good enough, some time ago, 
to notice with commendation my little essay on 
the as a sign of contract, in which, 
among other matters, I mentioned that men 


straw 


formerly stood with straws in their shoes as a 
sign that they were ready to be engaged as wit- 
nesses, and to testify whatever was required of 
them. Some doubt was cast upon this by a sub- 
sequent correspondent, who thought that the 
men of straw confined their operations to offer 
ing worthless bail, and did not make a profession 
of perjury. lam sorry that I cannot give the 
exact reference to this letter, but I think the 
above fairly represents the writer’s argument. 
| therefore ask you to find space for the follow 
ing quotation from the Quarterly Review of 
1825 : 

“We have all heard of a race of men who 
used in former days to ply about our own courts 
of law, and who, from their manner of making 
known their occupation, were recognized by the 
name of Straw-shoes. An advocate or lawyer 
who wanted a convenient witness, knew by 
these signs where to meet with one, and the 
colloquy between the parties was brief. ‘ Don’t 
you remember . .?’ saidtheadvocate. ‘Lo 
be sure I do,’ was the instantaneous reply. ‘ Then 
come into the court and swear it.’ And Straw- 
shoes went into the court and swore it” (vol. 
xxxiii., p. 344). 


This, I think, justifies the statement in my 
paper, which, with some additions and correc- 
tions supplied by writers in the Nation and else- 
where, will appear in a volume of ‘ Cheshire 
Gleanings’ which I have now in the press. 

WILLIAM E, A, AXon. 


Fern BANK, Hi. eR Broveuton, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 





MR. JARVES AND MR. STILLMAN. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: That Mr. Jarves should retort on my 
letter with personal abuse neither surprises nor 
concerns me. We have both been long enough 
before the public to have our comparative posi- 
tions well understood. In any question of vera- 
city, those who know us both will have no diffi- 
culty in deciding which of us is to be believed, 
and I declare with all the solemnity the matter 
worth, that Mr. Jarves’s version of the 
Michael Angelo incident is utterly false. He 
brought the bust to my studio carefully wrapped 
up that no one should see it, and told me in so 
many words that he had found a bronze repoussé 
bust of Michael Angelo, which he believed to be 
originaland unknown. Isawit to be an electro- 
type at once, and said so to him, at which he 
appeared a little stupefied, and said, “Do you 
really think it is electrotype?” I showed him 
the granulation of the interior surface, which he 
had never noticed or understood. If my affi- 
davit will strengthen this statement, I am will- 
ing to make it. I afterward introduced the bust 
in a sketch I was making of him, because I knew 
that it pleased him to be associated with Michael 
Angelo, and for my purpose the electrotype was 
as good as an original. Hehada Michael Angelo 
‘‘craze” at the time, and had bought a poor 
brown-stone statue from some villa-garden near 
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bere, under the full persuasion that it was a 


Michael Angelo and was destined to make a | 


noise in the world. All Florence knows this, 
and laughed at it, and later he dropped the sub- 
He has twice brought me bronzes he had 
purchased as antique which were gross counter- 


ject. 


| feits,and at his request I carried one to Marchese 


Strozzi, who is (what I am not) an expert in 
that branch of archeology, who confirmed my 
bad opinion. In fact, there is a term in use by 
some of the dealers in bric-A-brac—“roba di 


| Jarves”’—which means a particular kind of rub- 
| bish which they can pass off on nobody but 


| ledge in Florence. 











Jarves. All these things are of common know- 
His terracottas I believe to 
be “roba di Jarves,” but lam not an expert, 
and Florentine counterfeits are too much even 
for the experts sometimes. 

I have had no personal quarrel with Mr. Jarves, 
and will accept none. I believed him honest 
and well meaning, and stood by him in Florence 
mainly because I believed him maligned ; but 
from the time when as editor of the Crayon I 
noticed his ‘ art-hints,” I never concealed my 


Helen Campbell; and five volumes of ‘ Histori- 
cal Lectures,’ by Dr. John Lord. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s approaching visit to 
this country is to be commemorated by Mac- 
millan & Co. in a very pleasing manner, viz., 
by a new and uniform edition of his prose 
writings in seven volumes. These will embrace 
Essays in Criticism; Study of Celtic Literature, 
On Translating Homer; Culture and Anarchy, 
Friendship’s Garland; Mixed Essays, Irish 
Essays; Literature and Dogma; God and the 
Bible; St. Paul and Protestantism, Last Essays, 
The style will be elegant and companionable 
with the “Eversley Kingsley.” It should be 
added that this edition is manufactured express- 
ly for the American market, and is the first and 
only uniform edition. We hope that the success 
of it will warrant its completion with a volume 
(or volumes) of Mr. Arnold’s poems, which have 
a steady appreciation in this country. The 
same publishers have in preparation a new edi- 
tion of Mr. Henry James’s ‘French Poets and 


| Novelists,’ which has been for some time out of 


opinion that he was utterly incapable of forming | 


a valid opinion on any work of art. 


I may be | 


no better, but at least I have studied art dili- | 
| done into prose and illustrated by Howard Pyle; 


gently more than thirty years theoretically and 
practically, in order to qualify myself as an art 


critic, and I hold this to be my vocation, if I | 


have one—hold it conscientiously and as a moral 
obligation, and never wittingly allow personal 
feelings to bias my jucgments, and have always 
the courage of my opinions. 

Those who know the art literature of America 
during the past twenty-five years, know the na- 
ture of my opinions and the extent of my quali- 
fications, and as a believer in the Nation as by 
far the weightiest agent in art-culture we pos- 
sess, as a contributor who values the privilege 
of being such beyond any otber literary connec- 
tion, Iconsidered it a duty to protest against 
such careless criticism in its pages as that which 
talks of Mr. Jarves as an art critic ; and this I 
did, not with any pleasure to myself, but with 
reluctance, and because, in the state of «wsthetic 
cultivation we are in, long persistence in keeping 
one’s self before the public as a writer on art 
matters :nakes even incompetent people authori- 
tative. I shall protest at every opportunity 
against such abuses of the facility of printing. 
It is impossible for public taste to grow on such 
pabulum as Mr. Jarves offers it, and I consider 
it the duty of every man who reverences art to 
expose its worthlessness, One thing I wish Mr. 
Jarves to understand : that Ido not class him 
with General di Cesnola or with Doctor Schlie- 
mann. The Doctor is a man who spends his for- 
tune in the gratification of an archeological en- 
thusiasm, and for this deserves respect ; he has 
no qualities that I know of in common with the 
General and Mr. Jarves, nor do I see anything 
in common between the latter two. Will Mr. 
Jarves, by the way, quote what I have told the 
world as to Doctor Schliemann’s being an 
“egregious charlatan”? As to General di Ces- 
nola, Ihave heard Jarves express opinions of 
him as bad as any I ever have published. 
seems not to be always true that calum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 

FLORENCE, August 30, 1883, 


Notes. 








Forps, Howarp & HvuLBERT will issue shortly 
‘A Sylvan City: Quaint and Picturesque Cor- 
ners of Philadelphia, Old and New’; ‘Judith: A 
Chronicle of Old Virginia,’ by Marion Harland; 
the ‘Housekeeper’s Year-book for 1884,’ by 





It | 


print. 

Further announcements by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons are: ‘The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire,’ 


‘Quotations in the New Testament ’—from the 
O. T. and from other sources—by Prof. C. H. 
Toy, of Harvard College; a translation of Paul 
Janet’s ‘ Theory of Morals’; ‘Tbe Agnosticism 
of Hume and Huxley’; a new volume in Doetor 
McCosh’s ‘* Philosophic Series,” and ‘ The Cottage 
Kitchen,’ by Marion Harland. 

The following are ameng the fall announce- 
ments of Funk & Wagnalls: ‘ Wall Street in His- 
tory,’ by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb; Oehler’s ‘The- 
ology of the Old Testament,’ edited by Prof. Geo. 
E. Day, of Yale; ‘The Thoughts of John Fos- 
ter,’ collated and arranged by the Rev. W. W. 
Everts; *‘ By-Ways of Literature,’ by President 
Wheeler, of Allegheny College; and ‘A Manual 
of Revivals,’ by G. W. Hervey, M. A. 

The new paper of the week is the (monthly) 
American Journalist, of St. Louis, intended as 
a means of professional intercourse, and ‘ to aid 
the unknown, unseen stars of the press, who 
scintillate through the editorial and miscella- 
neous pages of the great newspapers, and whose 
sparklings give greater luminosity to the central 
light that controls the editorial pages.” Portraits 
of some of these central lights adorn the first 
number. 

Swinton’s Story-Teller is the title of a new 
weekly periodical about to be edited by Mr. 
William Swinton. It will consist exclusively 
‘*of choicest complete tales—from four to six in 
each issue.” 

A valuable ‘‘ Synopsis of Copyright Decisions,” 
by Mr. W. M. Griswold, of the Copyright Office, 
appears in the Publishers’ Weekly for September 
8. The arrangement is alphabetical by topics, 
as abridgments, advertisements, announcement 
of copyright, ete. The Synopsis may also be 
had separately (New York : J. W. Christopher). 

Mr. Charles E. Pratt. gives a very readable 
sketch of Pienre Lallement, the inventor of the 


| bicycle, in the October nuniber of the Wheelman 


—the first of its third volume, by the way. A 
portrait of this still young Frenchman and nu- 
merous other excellent illustrations accompany 
the article, including a curious representation of 
the Draisine velocipede, which became a passing 
fasbion in Boston fifty years ago. 

The contents of the illustrated Catalogue of 
the Art Exhibition of the New England Manu- 
facturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute (Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co.) do not warrant the 
great expectations excited by its luxurious get- 
up. The collection of autograph drawings, 
etchings, and photogravures fails, in other 
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words, to meet the aim of the managers “ to 
show by it the status of the culture and intelli- 
gence of American Artin some of its most im- 
portant phases as it exists to-day.” Itis by no 
means fairly representative, as a list of names 
omitted would show. Sometimes, we are told, 
the drawings submitted have been dropped ‘* be- 
cause the good of the artists was considered ”; 
and even “the drawing of others known to be 
excellent was something deplorable from an art- 
catalogue standpoint.” Short papers on various 
phases of American art follow the mostly unin- 
teresting and mediocre series of designs. 

The *‘ Mound-builders” have acquired such a 
hold on the popular belief in their existence as a 
prehistoric people quite distinct from the red 
men known to us for the past four centuries, 
that no one can find fault with the length of Mr. 
Lucien Carr's essay on ‘‘The Mounds of the 
Mississippi Valley, historically considered,” in 
vol. ii. of the Memoirs of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey. Entire candor, studious fairness, and a 
wish to leave no objection unanswered deter 
mine the form of this discussion to be principally 
negative. It proves untrue the assumptions that 
the red Indian was not an agriculturist; that he 
did not worship the sun; that he did not build 
mounds, or if he did, that these were different in 
kind and object from those of which the largest 
examples occur in the Mississippi Valley. The 
contrary is demonstrated with a particularity 
and a wealth of historical citation and re- 
ference which make this essay, as far as it 
goes, a very valuable and readable conspectus 
of Indian usages. The conclusion is irresistible, 
‘*that the mounds and enclosures of Ohio, like 
those in New York and the Gulf States, were the 
work of the red Indians of historic times, or of 
their immediate ancestors.” There is much sug 
gestiveness in the remark, incidental to the in 
quiry how far the male Indians “ labored,” that 
among Continental nations having large stand- 
ing armies “‘it is no exaggeration to say that 
labor, using that word in its broadest sense, is 
left to the women far more completely than it 
ever was among the Indians.” 

The fall season opens with the usual number of 
new editions. That ef Emerson’s works (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) may justly first claim 
attention. Two volumes have thus far appeared; 
‘Nature, Addresses, and Lectures’; and ‘ Essays 
—First Series.’ The first contains the epoch 
making address before the Cambridge Divinity 
School in 1858, with sundry orations and ad 
dresses delivered between the years 1837 and 
1844, and a very interesting early portrait en- 
graved after a daguerreotype by S. A. Schott. 
The second volume contains the twelve essays 
beginning with History and ending with Art— 
which last, by the way, closes with a sentence 
that recalls the latest novelty on the Thames: 
‘*The boat at St. Petersburg which plies along 
the Lena by magnetism needs little to make it 
sublime.” The workmanship of this elegantly 
simple edition is what we expect from the taste 
that presides over the publications of the River 
side Press. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have likewise issued 
the first two volumes of their promised new edi 
tion of the works of Donald G Mitchell—‘ Re- 
veries of a Bachelor’ and ‘Seven Stories, with 
Basement and Attic.’ Five more of the reprint 
will follow (‘ The Lorgnette’ not among them), 
and then three or four will be made of fresh ma 
terial, embracing a series Of essays embodying 
results of studies in English history and litera- 
ture, and observations of travel; in other words, 
the experience to be drawn upon is still largely 
foreign, as in the earlier writings, even if no 
longer in that consular vein worked also by 
Hawthorne and by Howells. In comparison with 
the Emerson volumes just noticed, these,in heavy 
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drab-colored cloth covers, with rustic gilt letter 

stamp, are neither so fair without nor so excel 
lent of print within. The typography is never 
theless open and pleasing to the eye, especially in 
the *‘ Reveries.’ 

The same firm send us a new edition of Dr, Se 
lab Merrill's ‘ East of the Jordan,’ which is appa 
rently unchanged in any particular, and remains 
an attractive and very readable book. 

Henry Holt & Co. have become the publishers 
of Mrs. E.S. Miller's ‘In the Kitchen,’ which bas 
now been for nearly a decade held in bigh house 
hold estimation. The autbor has added some 
receipts and, what is better, an index. 

So long as the plates ef the juvenile works of 
the late Jacob Abbott afford a passably legible 
impression, we shall doubtless see reprint after re 
printfromthem. Their new proprietors, Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., put forth the six volumes 
of the Jonas Library, the same number of the 
Lucy Library, the fourteen volumes of the Roll 
Books, and the eight volumes of American His 
tory—tbe latest and the most certain to be super 
seded. Those addressed particularly to the nur 
sery age are in no danger of Josing their hold on 
the young ; the others are better adapted for 
reading aloud, whether to explain tbe long and 
bard words which the author was not careful t 
avoid, to enlarge upon bis moralizing, or t 
point the contrast between old times and the 
present. For adults, indeed, the interest of these 
writings is largely historical and arebwological 
even tothe woodcuts, which range from Bewick to 
Hammatt Billings and Darley. Very antiquat 
ed, too, seems the tirst volume of the American 
History (1860), which begins with disputing the 
Darwinian view of the origin of species, and 
ends with the dictum (ostensibly apropos of the 
Indians, but with a secret application to the 
blacks), that ‘‘the feeling of repulsion that 
exists between the different races of men is not 
necessarily a prejudice,” but is in fact a Divine 
appointment. The story-books we should tx 
sorry to see disappear from circulation, but 
some of the plates call loudly for repair. 

Mr. Lowis D’A. Jackson, the author of several 
works designed to aid engineers and surveyors 
has published (London: W. H. Allen & Co) a 
volume of tables of tive figure logarithms of nur 
bers from 1 to 0,900 and of the tngonometrical 
functions, sines, cosines, ete. The latter tables 
are constructed according tothe French metrical 
system, the quadrant being divided into 10 
stead of 9). The peculiarity of these tables 
consists in the fact that the last figure of the loga 
rithm is marked with an accent insucha manner 
as to give an indication of the value of tl 
rejected part of the logarithm. It is well Known 
that with ordinary logarithmic tables, in order 
to obtain results true to any given number of 
figures, we must use tables containing one more 
figure than the result desired. Thus, to be sur 
of the correctness of our calculations to five 


figures we must use six-place logarithms. Mr 


Jackson maintains that his accented five-place 


logarithms, while avoiding all use of differences 
and proportional parts, will give results to five 


places with as much accuracy as six place tables 
His plan, for an explanation of which we must 
refer to the book itself, is very simple, and it ay 
pears to be practical. The only way to decide 
this point is by using the tables. The system is, 
however, so simple and so easily learned, that 
we should think it well worth the while of those 
who have to make much use of logarithms t 
giveit atrial. The tables are very neatly printed, 
the mantissa of every logarithm being given in 
full to five places 

The series of ‘Celebrites Contemporaines’ 
(Paris: Quantin; New York: J. W. Bouton 
continues, anda new brief biograpby appears 
every week. M. Jules Claretie contributes 


ing that of M. Ludovic Halevy, tl inventor of 
La Grande ]> NOSS¢ ( ’ sfrin I 

ind Criquette. M. Claretie’s own biography 
has been prepared by M fe Chervalle M 
Ernest Daudet is now writing the sketches of 


MacMahon, Broglie, dAumale, and the Comte 
de Pars 
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-how is With it she sent also a transcriptiot 
ft Turkish translat f the Gospel of Mat 
thew and of the Turkish play \jiar-1 Ha " 
Translation, which is already very extensively 
practised by womer ertainlyv has every mark 
fa feminine trade; it is muscularly easy and it 


Asa pumber of the Osserratore Cattolico has 
been seized by the Italian Government for an 
article entitled “I) dito di Dio,’ on the Ischian 


earthquakes, we may assume that it has been 
following the good old theological practice of at 
tributing to the misdeeds of the enemies of the 
Church a natural convulsion by which its oppo 
nents and its friends alike have suffered, The 
calamity at Ischia is a modern fall of the tower 
in Siloam. Every one knows the lesson which 
the founder of the Church draws from tbat fall 
but the temptation to overwhelm one’s opponents 
with the easy argument drawn from their mis 


fortunes is too strong to be resisted 


-The Atlantic for October contains some in 
teresting “ Historic Notes of Life and Letters in 
Massachusetts,” by the late R.W. Emerson. They 
were apparently written late in life, when expe- 
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rience, and the gentle humor which mellowed all 
his observations of life, enabled him to look 
back on 
and even on the orthodox materialism against 
which Transcendentalism was a protest, with the 
eye of a philosopher ratber than a reformer. 
His account of Brook Farm will be read with 


grook Farm, and Transcendentalism, 


siterest by a good many well-known people, 
whose names no one would now associate with 
Socialism much more readily than they would 
with Communism, and yet who, some fifty years 
ago, burned with the generous flame kindled by 
Fourier and Owen, and longed to make mankind 
happy by reconducting it to what we now see 
would have been a sort of primitive barbarism 
Hawthorne's view of Brook Farm Mr. Emerson 
rather resents, and yet there is very little essen 
tial difference between the picture of it presented 
in these pages and in those of the ‘ Blithedale Ro 
mance.’ Hawthorne never looked at the move 
ment with much interest beyond that of curio- 
sity, while Emerson sympathized with it, and felt 
that the great events that filled the national 
scene toward the close of his life vindicated 
the impulses, if not the ideas, to which the 
Brook Farm experiment bad been due. In an 
article on “ Heredity” Mr. H. W. Holland at- 
tempts to trace some of the moral and social 
consequences which he thinks will flow from Mr. 
He does not altogether 
distinctly state what he considers the “law” to 
be which is to revolutionize ethics: but, as we 


Galton’s discoveries. 


understand him, he sympathizes with the view 
of Mallock, that if the fundamental basis of 
development is the survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence, and consequently the 
extermination of the unfit, the weak, the lame, 


the halt, the blind, then altruism, whick leads | 


the strong to sacrifice themselves to the preser- 
vation of the weak, whether we call it Christian 
or philanthropic, is opposed to the eternal vera- 
But Mr. Holland 
seems to overlook the fact that all progress 


cities, and consequently bosh. 


bitherto made in civilization has been by the 
amelioration of this great law of nature in the 
interest of justice, mercy, chamty, peace, and 
good-will, all of which are species of altruism. 
A law of nature may account for the prevalence 
of might, and show how it is that the weaker 
type goes to the wall and the stronger replaces 
it; but a system of ethics founded upon the right 
of the individual to point to this law as a justi- 
fication for whatever wrong, violence, rapacity, 
or inhumanity he might commit, would be a 
very strange one. We do not say that Mr. 
Holland proposes to deduce such a consequence 
from it: but the drift of his argument is in this 
direction. 


The October Harper’s contains as one of its 
leading illustrated articles an account of the 
**Blue Grass Trotters,” by Mr. W. H. Bishop. 
The dev: lopment of the trotter and bis “ record” 
is one of the extraordinary features of American 
uife during the last thirty years: especially when 
we remember that the trotting borse comes from 
precisely the same source that the English tho- 
What is the secret of our de- 
votion to this gait!) Mr. Bishop tries to account 
for it, but only, it seems to us, with partial suc 
cess. He says that it ‘‘may be someshat con- 
nected with the improvement of the roads of the 
country”; and that driving as a diversion is 
more easily learned and carried on than riding: 
and ‘‘while a thoroughbred must be almost 
necessarily devoted to racing, so that if he is not 
a good one he is good for little or nothing at all, 
a trotter, though he may not be among those 
who win laurels on the track, can still be both 
serviceable and ornamental on the road.” In 
other words, one might expect to tind rac- 
ing highly developed in a country possessed 


roughbred does, 
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of a large and wealthy leisure class, much 
given to riding ; while trotting, on the other 
band, would be a natural sport in a driving 
country, in which the breeding of running 
horses would not meet any popular ‘‘want.” 
There is hardly a town in the northern part of 
the United States, with a population of 10,000 
people, which has not its local ‘* track”; and ac- 
cording to Mr. Bishop, the amount of capital 
which the trotting interest represents altogether 
is $200,000,000, exclusive, if we understand him, 
of the horses, the aggregate value of which must 
be very great. The moment we reflect upon 
what a track in a Northern town is, and espe- 
cially upon what a Northern town itself 1s, 
we perceive how impossible any development of 
racing would have been. Of late years, with 
the growth of a rich leisure class, which is able 
to devote its money to the cultivation of exotic 
pursuits, the race-horse has come up, and so at 
the same time has hunting. But the trot is still, 
notwithstanding the victories of American 
horses in English races, the American gait. 


—Dr. John 8S. Billings, in a recent pleasant 
discourse on ‘* Medical Bibliography” before 
the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Mary- 


land, gave ‘‘a few specimens of the inquiries | 


made at the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office in Washington.” These were— 


‘**for the literature of hydrophobia’ ; ‘for all 
cases of epilepsy reported as cured by burns’ ; 
‘for a complete list of all books and papers writ- 
ten by Dr. John Jones’; ‘for materials for the 
life of Dr. John Morgan’; ‘for a list of the 
wrinted medical theses of the graduates of the 
Cadeceslie of Penusylvania’ ; * for materials for 
a history of the medical schools of Baltimore, 
including all catalogues, announcements, etc. : 
‘ for all accounts of epidemics occurring 1n Mem- 
phis’; ‘for data relative to the diseases of 
Georgia’: ‘How many editions bave been pub- 
lished of the treatise of the school of Salernum ¢’ 
‘Which is the best edition of Galen?’ ‘Who 
was the author of ‘‘Sechs Biicher auserlesene 
Arzenei,” etc., published at Torgau in 1600?’ 
‘Where can I tind a paper *‘ Un the Voice” by 
Dr. H. H. Hayden, publisbed in some journal or 
transactions forty or fifty years ago?’ ‘ Where 
can I find a paper *‘On the Ditferences between 
Dead and Living Protoplasm,” recently pub- 
lished, author’s name not remembered ¢’ * What 
is a copy of Bagellardus’s ** De -Egritudinibus in- 
fantium ” worth?’ ‘What will you give for a 
perfect manuscript in good condition, written in 
1420, being extracts from and commentaries on 
Almansor and Isaac. and making 160 leaves 
folio ?’” 


Dr. Billings did not use the fact of such in- 
quiries, rational and irrational, as an argument 
for the preservation apart of the Surgeon- 
General’s Library, as he might bave done later 
on in his discourse when speaking to this point. 
But it is clear that if the collection were once 
merged in the National Library, the medical 
profession not oply would lose their present 
interest in keeping it up by voluntary contribu- 
tions, but would speedily cease to feel that it 
existed for them in the sense manifested by the 
above drafts upon the good-nature and patience 
of the librarian. 


—The membership of the Dante Society (of 
Cambridge, Mass.) has increased but little during 
the past year. Its second annual report shows 
fifty adherents, three-fifths of whom are New 
Englanders by residence, and one-half live in 
Boston or Cambridge. Further West than Han- 
nibal, Missouri, or further South than Washing- 
ton, the Dante cult, apparently, does not thrive 
The general neglect of the study of Italian in 
this country readily accounts for such a limited 
interest, though we must not overlook the con- 
sideration that our territorial vastness is a 
standing obstacle to literary and scholarly co- 
operation. However, the Dante Society has a 


** balance on band,” avd a Dante library for the 
use of members (whether by loans at a distance 


does not appear), which the owner 
means to deposit ultimately with the library of 
Harvard College, and which the Society is keep- 
ing up by additions. It has witbin a twelve- 
month purchased a fifteenth-century MS. of the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ with Latin annotations, and 
placed it beside the copy of the Laurentian 
MS. of Benvenuto da Imola’s Comment on the 
‘Inferno ’ made for the Society at Mr. Longfel- 
low’s expense. To lend a permanent value to 
the present report, the Society bas reprinted the 
well known lives of Dante and Petrarch from 
the pen of Leonardo Aretino. It is a pity that 
this writer's simple and lucid style should have 
been marred here by following an archaic punc- 
tuation. The intrusion of the comma is particu- 
larly exasperating, as in ‘‘divisioni assai tra 
Guelfi, e Ghibellini”; ** appellandoli, scelerati, e 
cattivi”: ‘‘lingegno grande, e alto non ha 
bisogno,” ete. Nor is there any good reason for 
not paragraphing these lives. 


prese nt 


~The eminent Danish critic,Georg Brandes, 
who recently returned to his native country to 
accept a professorship in the University of Co 
penhagen, continues to enrich the periodical 
literature of Germany with his brilliant essays. 
He contributes to late numbers of the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse an article on the Russian 
novelist Dostoyevsky, who, at the time of his 
death, in January, 1881, was perhaps the most 
popular writer in Russia, though his name is 
scarcely known outside of his native country. 
Dostoyevsky’s influence was as far-reaching as 
Turgeneff’s; like bim he remorselessly exposed 
the social diseases of Russia; but Dostoyevsky 
was es-entially a philanthropist: he was ‘‘ the 
poet of the helpless pariah.” ‘‘ What Wilber- 
force did for the negro in the English Parlia- 
ment Dostoyevsky did in literature for the Rus- 
sian proletariat.” And, in contrast with Tur- 
geneff’s hopeless pessimism, Dostoyevsky pos- 
sessed an almost fanatic belief in the power and 
future of Russia Like so many of the best 
minds of his country, Dostoyevsky early suf- 
fered for his patmotism. Soon after the publi- 
cation, in 1845, of his first novel, ‘Poor Folks,’ 
Dostoyevsky, then twenty-four years old, was 
accused, with twenty other students, of treason- 
able plottings, and, although their only crime con- 
sisted in sharing the prevailing dreams of Saint 
Simon, Fourier, and Louis Blanc, he and all his 
companions were sentenced to death. They were 
being led to the place of execution when their 
sentence was commuted to deportation to Sibe 
ria. Dostoyevsky remained there until 1858, 
when he returned, permanently broken in 
health, but resolved to plead henceforth the 
He wrote ‘The Lowly 
and Humbled’ and ‘Notes from the House of 
the Dead,’ but neither of these works achieved 
the success of his ‘Crime and Punishment,’ 
which, in the opinion of Brandes, is surpassed 
by no contemporary Russian work of fiction. 
It is the story of a young Russian student, ambi- 
tious, melancholy. and burning with desire to 
right the wrongs of society, yet bowed down by 
his own poverty and the distress of his old 
mother and noble sister. Slowly be matures the 
plan of murdering and robbing an old hag, a 
pawnbroker and vampire, whom he persuades 
himself it is a duty to society to kill. He coolly 
commits the deed, and never regrets it, although 
he was also compelled to kill the victim’s mno- 
cent sister: but, unable to practise life-long de- 
ception, he surrenders himself finally to justice. 
The reasoning by which he justifies his crime 
throws a vivid light on the working of the Nihil 
istic mind of to-day; and the entire work, which 
throughout shows the hand of an “unrivalled 
master of pathological psychology,” is ‘‘of the 
greatest importance as explaining the origin of 
modern Russia.” 


cause of the oppressed. 
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—Mr. Shapira, the Christian Hebrew of Jeru 
salem, has been cruelly dealt with in England. 
In Berlin, whither he first carried his Deutero 
nomy in Moabitish characters, the committee 
convened by Professor Lepsius to examine into 
the merits of its stained 
writing told the famous dealer 
pottery and sacred antiquities. 
hours’ waiting, that the manuscript which hi 
offered for sale was a forgery—Professors Dill 
mann, Sachau, Schrader, and other 
Semitic scholars being responsible for the ver 


leather and archaic 
Moabitish 
after a 


in 


Tew 


famous 


dict. The British Museum kept him waiting for 
weeks, while Dr. Ginsburg, charged with the 
task of deciphering the strange text, trans 


literating it into square Hebrew characters, and 
translating it into English, was performing his 
labor with conscientious slowness. Meanwhile, 
before the decision was rendered, M. Clermont 
Ganneau, of Moabite Stone fame, sent expressly 
by the French Ministry of Public Instruction to 
London to find out the value of the documents, 
did not hesitate to declare in the after 
the brief and partial inspection allowed him, 
that the Deuteronomy in King Mesha’s style of 
writing, alleged to be, like that 
monument, almost 3,000 years old, was written 
on the cut-off broad bottom margins of a modern 
synagogue roll. On what was this terrible 
declaration founded‘ On Mr. Clermont 

Ganneau had discovered perpendicular creases, 
and fine lines drawn with a hard point on each 
side of them, crossing the horizontal lines of the 
Moabitish writing, without any relation to it, 
and corresponding respectively with the creases 
in the modern leather rolls of the Pentateuch, 
and with the projecting ends of the guiding lines 
drawn by writers of such rolls to keep the 
margins of the columns true. Dr 
Neubauer, pointing out false spellings, mis- 
apprehensions of the context, and misapplied 
Hebrew words—not many, for even the severest 
opponents of Mr. Shapira speak of the clever 

ness of “ the forger,” but just enough to make 
the anxious expectant of ricbes and immortality 
tremble. Worse followed. Unmistakable proots 
were discovered that some of the blunders were 
owing to a confounding of Hebrew sounds ; 
which could be explained only by tbe fact of 
the writer having learned Hebrew in the 
pronunciation now common Poland and 
Germany, and widely different from that of the 
ancient dwellers on the Jordan. The agony is 
now over. Dr. Ginsburg has reported, agreeing 
with Clermout-Ganneau, Neubauer, and the 
critics of Germany, and not a voice is raised in 
defence of the authenticity of the find, Both 
orthodox and rationalistic Biblical scholars are 
gainers by this definitive exposure of the for 
gery. The many deviations from the canonical 
text presented by the forged document wil] not 
discredit the authenticity of the Hebrew Scrip 
tures as we have them, and the archaic Moabi 
tish style of writing will not invalidate the view 
universally taken by liberal criticism, that the 
so-called Fifth Book of Moses was composed as 
late as the time of Jeremiah. 


Times 


monarch's 


this: 


Next came 


his 
in 


—M. Weber, the musical critic of the Paris 
Temps, discusses in a recent feuilleton the in 
fluence of music on animals and insane human 
beings. He agrees that serpents are charmed 
by music, that elephants receive pleasure from 
it, and dogs annoyance. He also believes that 
spiders like music, although the better opiniot 
is that what attracts them is simply the vibrat 

communicated to their web, 
for a fly’s buzzing. Birds, he says, mav lx 


Whicd is mista. 





taught the sweetest melodies of Mozart, ye 

their courtship make no use of their acquisition. 
This, however, is aside issue. The real ques 
tion is; do the male birds make use of their 


The Nation. 


natural song in order to charm the females/ 
Darwin thinks they do, and bases on this his 
theory of sexual selection, which seems to bx 
contirmed by the fact that it is only during the 
season of courtship that the birds sing. But it 
is quite possible that these songs have been 
developed simply as a means of discrimination 
of species, to enable the females to find ther 
mates. Weare inclined to take this view, and 
to doubt the existence of any specialized asthe 


tic emotion not dependent on 


Association 


ideas. As regards the influence of music on man 


in health and disease the most mdiculous theories 


have been advanced. A small library could 
be made of the books and articles in which 
music js regarded as a remedy for various 


M. Weber 
grand prix d'absurdite” to Porta, 


diseases and intirmities, Is disposed 





to assign the * 


a physicist of the sixteenth century, who be 
beved that various diseases might be cured if 
musical instruments were made of the wood of 
special medicinal plants which would commun 
cate their healing qualities to the music pro 
duced by these instruments. The Parisian 
babit of attending the opera immediately after 
dinner might seem to argue the possession by 
music of digestive virtues. This may be the 
case with the light and frivolous mus:e pre 
ferred by the Parisians, which has just enough 
merit to arrest the atteution and prevent the 
mind frou brooding over serious thoughts hable 
to interfere with digestion The poly phome 
music of Germany requires a greater effort: and 
stimulates the bruin in every fibre; hence, pet 
baps, the German habit of deferring supper tl 
the opera is over. Lt is on the nervous system 
of man that music exercises an undoubted im 


fluence. Soldiers bear the fatigues of a march 


much more easily while listemme to the strams 


ofa brass band: and to any one sufferimg tm. 


tense music acts as a marvellous t 


grief 
Frequent experiments have been made to 


mine the curative value of music in lunatic asyv 
lums, and it seems to be agreed that although it 
may not effect an absolute cure, it is vet of thr 
greatest value in many cases as a@& bvgier 


agent. It engrosses the : 


tixed ideas whic 


the patients in certain stages of their 


from the phantoms and 





M. Weber onct » in 

one Of a quartette, tf wt 
was played by a tlady did 
not prevent bis remain t lustrumen 
talist. It is said thatin a spital near Naples 
all the inmates are musical ;: everv new t 
chooses his Instrument and joins the band 


In another hospital near Milan a visitor heard 


au orchestra of five flutes, six cornets, and five 
trombones—a combinati that would have 
suited Berlioz in one of his most fantastic moods 

In England an erica the operetta is 





more successfully cultivated than the opera, and 
the two most gifted and popular posers i 


this genre at the present time are 
Sullivan. Their biographies will be found close 
getber in the new issue of Grove's * Dictionary 
f Music and Musicians,’ Parts 17, 18 (Macmillan 
& C 
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voted to the early periods. Nor can it be said 
that the characterization of the best moder 
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brass instrument, by making singers hold their 
music before their mouths, singing with their 
hacks to the audience or retimng to a room. be 
hind the orchestra, et The writer makes the 
important olservation that the mutes used for 
cello and double bass are rarely heavy enough 
The double-bass mute used by him weighs more 
than a pound At Bayreuth the tone of the 


whole invisible orchestra is veiled and etherea 


lized by its covered position. Finally we 
the of Mr. {ockstro’s 


teresting article (Sketches) on the different ways 


must 


mention conclusion in 


in which composers work. Three diverse modes 
if workmanship are wel] typified by Beethoven 
Mozart, and Schubert. 
mental copy of his work before he sat down to 
put it Beethoven 
primordial germ, a sketch which he committed 


Mozart prepared a full! 


on paper. began with a 


to paper aud gradually enisrged and modified 


ecasionallv a dozen tines before be was satis 


fied. Schuber differed frum both, He cou 
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mitted his ideas to paper under the influence of 
uncontrollable inspiration, as other people write 
a letter; and seldom did he make an erasure or 
correction, This is perhaps he highest form of 
read of similar in 
But the result often shows a lack 


genius, as we something 
(ioethe’s case. 
of concentration and too much “ linked sweetness 


long drawn out.” 


LODGE’S WEBSTER. 

Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. [Ame- 
rican Statesmen.} Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Tus latest product of Mr. Lodge’s historical 

studies is doubtless to be regarded as one of the 


18S3}. 


most important contributions to the valuable 
series of which it forms a part. The subject, 
though well worn, continues to be one of absorb 
ing interest. It is evident that public opinion 
for some years past has been steadily crystalliz 
ing into detinite form concerning Webster ; and 
yet his genius was so great, and his part in 
affairs so conspicuous, that any word fitly spoken 
in regard to him is sure to receive a hearty wel- 
It is not the claim of Mr. Lodge that any 
considerable amount of new evidence bearing on 
Webster’s life is brought to the public in this 


come, 


volume, The purpose of the book is, on the one 
hand, simply to present an outline of Webster’s 
career, and, on the other, to show the signifi- 
cance of that in the constitutional de- 
velopment of the country. 


In so far as it may be possible to separate 


career 


from each other the two parts of this double pur- 
pose, it may be said that the first has been per- 
formed with eminent success. The great features 
of Webster’s life are so well drawn as to leave 
little to be desired. The perspective is excellent. 
While the connecting narrative is pot neglected, 
the author has very properly thrown into con- 
spicuous relief the great events with which he 
deal. The reader bas no difficulty in 
the real historical significance of 


has to 
seeing that 
Webster's career is to be sought in the argument 
on ‘* The Dartmouth College Case,” in the ‘* Re 
ply to Hayne,” and in the “Seventh of March 
Speech.” Mr. Lodge also presents very clearly 
the striking continuity of Webster’s political 
theories. Attention is called to the fact that in 
his effusive oration on the green at Hanover, when 


he was a college student of eighteen, Webster 
sounded the key-note of all his subsequent career. 
* The grandeur of American nationality ; fidelity 
to the Constitution asthe bulwark of nationality ; 
and the necessity and the nobility of the union 
of the States ”"—such were the leading thoughts 
of his discussion. Mr. Lodge goes so far as to 
say : “The enduring work which Mr. Webster 
did in the world, and his meaning and influence 
in American history, are all summed up in the 
principles enunciated in that boyish speech at 
Hanover.” In this statement the author has 
probably indulged in no exaggeration. 

In what is to be called the second part of his 
general purpose, Mr. Lodge has not, in our opi- 
nion, by any means been so successful. We may 
as well give out our whole thought at once, and 
say that he seems to us signally to have failed 
to grasp the true meaning of Webster's work. 
We cannot help thinking that his judgment has 
been warped, and his vision blinded, by his 
strong bias in the direction of State rights. In 
his presentation of the “* Dartmouth College Case” 
he bas, indeed, stated the facts and indicated 
the principles involved with commendable clear- 
ness; but when he comes to an analysis of 
Webster’s argument, he virtually accuses the 
advocate of appealing to what were practically 
personal considerations, and, in attributing to 
those considerations the weight he does, he virtu 
ally, also, accuses Marshall of founding the de- 


| created a new doctrine of nationality. 


| of the “Reply to Hayne.” 


- / | 
cision of the Court on other than strictly consti- | 


tutional grounds. Though Mr. Lodge does not 
say as much in express terms, he leaves the 
reader to infer that he regards the decision of 
the Court as constitutionally unsound. This 
may be a matter of opinion, in regard to which 
Mr. Lodge is fairly entitled to be exempt from 
historical criticism ; but in this connection it is 
of historical importance as indicating an attitude 
of mind whicb, a little later in the volume, leads 
him into palpable error. 

The leading thought of the discussion, indeed 
of the whole volume, is that Webster practically 
This 
thought crops out in the discussion of the “ Dart- 
mouth College Case,” but it does not appear in 
full relief until the author comes to his analysis 
Here he takes the 
bold ground that up to the time of that discus- 
sion the doctrine of State sovereignty and the 


| constitutional right of nullification and secession 





had generally been accepted. The peculiar 
merit of Webster's work, therefore, was to 
sweep those old historical doctrines away and to 
establish a new doctrine in their place. That 
we may do Mr, Lodge no injustice, we give his 


words, Of the ‘* Reply to Hayne” he says: 


“The weak places in bis armor were historical in 
their nature. It was probably necessary, at all 
events, Mr. Webster felt it to be so, to urge that 
the Constitution at the outset was not a compact 
between the States, but a national instrument, 
and to distinguish the cases of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky in 1799 and of New England in 1814 from 
that of South Carolina in 1830. The former 
point he touched upon lightly, the latter he dis- 


| cussed eloquently, ingeniously, and at length. 


Unfortunately, the facts were against him in 
both instances. When the Constitution was 
adopted by the votes of States at Philadelphia, 
and accepted by the votes of States in popular 
conventions, it is safe to say that there was not 
a man in the country, from Washington and 
Hamilton on the one side to George Clinton and 
George Mason on the other, who regarded the 
new system as anything but an experiment en- 
tered upon by the States, and from which each 
and every State had the right peaceably to 
withdraw, a right which was very likely to be 
exercised ” (pp. 176-77). 

How Mr. Lodge can have fallen inte such 
depths of forgetfulness as to write this passage 
it is difficult to conceive ; but he goes on from 
bad to worse, and fairly takes one’s breath away 
as he pens the following: 

“‘When the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
appeared, they were not opposed on constitu- 
tional grounds, but on those of expediency and 
of hostility to the revolution which they were 
supposed to embody. ‘ No one troubled 
himself about the constitutional aspect : 1t was 
a question of expediency, of morai and political 
right and wrong” (p. 17%). 

It must be admitted that if the sweeping state 
ments of these two passages are histoncally 
correct, two conclusions will inevitably follow. 
In the first place, Mr. Webster will have to be 
regarded as the founder of a new theory of our 
national existence, and, secondly, the arguments 
on the general subject of secession, so far as 
they are to be drawn from the first forty years 
of our national bistory, are exclusively in favor 
of the South. But Mr. Lodge’s declaration 
is not correct either in the letter or in the spirit. 
The simple fact is, that the stupendous impor- 
tance of the “ Reply to Hayne” was not in the 
novelty of its doctrines, but in the consummate 
art and the irresistible logical skill with which 
it embodied into compact and popular form the 


| doctrines which from the first had been held by 


the most authoritative interpreters of the Con- 
stitution. Its merits were analogous to those of 
the Great Charter in English history. It con- 
tained little in the way of constitutional doc- 
trine that could be called new, but it performed 
the priceless service of expounding the true doc- 
trines to the nation and of carrying those doc- 





trines with convincing power into the hearts of 
the people. Indeed, to one accustomed to ob- 
serve the laws governing the evolution of public 
opinion, it must seem preposterous to suppose 
that Webster’s ‘‘ Reply ” could have had any ap- 
proach to the power and popularity it enjoyed if 
it had been made up simply of political and con- 
stitutional novelties. It is not new doctrines 
that have power to move a nation, unless it be 
in the way of resistance. 

But what are the facts of our early history, so 
far as they have a bearing upon Mr. Lodge's po- 
sition? A few words will be enough to show 
the nature of his error. Of all the framers of 
the Constitution, no one was better qualified by 
ability, by learning, and by position to speak 
authoritatively of the meaning of that instru- 
ment than Judge Wilson, of Pennsylvania. He 
had been a member of one of the most important 
committees in the Convention at Philadelphia; bis 
opinions were so highly respected by Washington 
that he was appointed one of the earliest justices 
of the Supreme Court ; and when the State of 
Pennsylvania held its convention to consider the 
Constitution, it was regarded as especially for- 
tunate that Wilson was present to give the neces- 
sary exposition. The report of his speeches 
covers more than a hundred pages of Elliott’s 
‘Debates.’ In the course of his remarks he 
touched upon almost every important subject, 
not omitting that of “compact.” He declared 
distinctly that a ‘‘contract” or ‘ compact” 
could only be formed between two or more par- 
ties, that in the Convention there had been but 
one party, and that that party consisted simply 
of representatives of the people. The whole 
tenor of his argument went to show that the 
new government was, to use his words, ‘‘ found- 
ed on the power of the people.” He said of the 
introductory clause: ‘‘‘ We, the people, do or- 
dain and establish,’ etc., is not an unmeaning 
flourish, The expressions declare in a practical 
manner the principle of this Constitution. It is 
ordained and established by the people them- 
selves ; and we who give our votes for it are 
merely the proxies of our constituents.” This 
was regarded as an authoritative exposition : for 
a copy of it was sent by Washington, with his 
approval, to the Convention in Virginia, and 
Marshall made use of it in his famous decision of 
McCulloch v. Maryland. In its argument it is 
especialiy suggestive of Webster, while its 
phrase, *‘made for the people as well as by 
them,” reminds one of the most famous passage 
in Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 

A similar spirit was predominant in the con- 
vention in New York. At the moment when 
the opposition was most stubborn, and when it 
was well known that failure of the Constitution 
in New York meant general disaster to the 
Federal cause, Mr. Lansing offered his famous 
resolution to adopt the Constitution provision- 
ally, ‘‘reserving to the State of New York the 
right to withdraw herself from the Union.” 
Hamilton, apparently in despair of getting fur- 
ther concession, asked the opinion of Madison as 
to the practicability of such a ratification. The 
reply was that the Constitution ‘ required an 
adoption in toto and for ever.” As is well 
known, this also was the opinion of Hamilton. 

Mr. Lodge’s assertion, that the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions ‘were not opposed on 
constitutional grounds,” appears in its true light 
when we look at the “ answers ” to those resolu- 
tions offered by the Legislatures of the several 
States. Such an inspection will show that they 
were condemned for constitutional reasons no 
less than for reasons of policy. The Legislature 
of Rhode Island passed a resolution that “ for 
any State Legislature to assume that authority 
{the authority contemplated by the Virginia 
resolutions] would be an infraction of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States expressed in plain 
terms.” Massachusetts said: ‘‘ Should the re 
spectable State of Virginia persist in the assump- 
tion of the right to declare the acts of the va- 
tional Government unconstitutional; and should 
she oppose successfully her force and will to 
those of the nation, the Constitution would be 
reduced to a mere cipher.” New York said that 
the resolutions contained ‘‘ sentiments and doc- 
trines no less repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States and the principles of their 
union than destructive to the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Vermont declared the doctrines of the 
resolutions ‘‘ unconstitutional in their nature 
and dangerous in their tendency.” 

We have neither time nor space to carry this 
subject further. We had intended to make 
some observations on the author’s judgment of 
the Seventh of March Speech, but we must for 
bear. We can only say that he shows clearly 
enough that Webster, from his previous declara- 
tions, had given his friends reason to hope for a 
positive and powerful utterance in behalf of the 
anti-slavery cause. But no one can judge Web- 
ster aright withont keeping firmly in remem- 
brance the fact that there had never been a time 
when his love of the Union was not far stronger 
than his hatred of slavery. We are not sure 
that Mr. Lodge holds that fact at its true value. 


RECENT NOVELS. 
Altiora Peto: A Novel. 
Harpers. 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By 
Thomas Hardy. Harpers. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


By Laurence Oliphant. 


A Sea Queen: A Novel. 
Harpers. 

Yolande: 
pers. 

By the Gate of the Sea: A Novel. 
Christie Murray. Harpers. 

In the Carquinez Woods, By Bret Harte. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Thicker than Water. 
pers. 


A Novel. By William Black. Har 


By David 


By James Payn. Har- 
The Invisible Lodge. From the German of Jean 
Paul Frederic Richter, by Charles T. Brooks, 
{Leisure-Hour Series.] Henry Holt & Co. 
The Miseries of Fo Hi, a Celestial Functionary. 
Translated from the French of Francisque 
Sarcey, by H. R. H. Chicago: Jansen, Me- 
Clurg & Co. 
Times of Battle and Rest. By Z. Topelius. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
A Washington Winter. By Madeleine Vinton 
Dahlgren. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
A Newport Aquarelle. Boston: Roberts Bros, 
THERE is very little that is original or new in 
‘ Altiora Peto,’ which is rather an extravaganza 
than a novel, in the proper sense of the word. 
The name of the English heroine is a pun: the 
two American heroines change names for the 
sake of deceiving the English heiress-hunters ; 
the plot, or part of it, is aptly desembed by one 
of these young ladies as being like ‘‘ The House 
that Jack Built ”—e. g., ‘‘ This is the man that 
Stella hates. This is Stella, who makes love to 
the man that she hates. This is the man in love 
with Stella, who makes love to the man that she 
hates. This is the woman in love with the man 
in love with Stella, who makes love to the man 
that she hates. This is the girl who despises the 
woman in love with the man in love with Stella, 
who makes love to the man that she hates. This 
is the man in love with the girl who despises the 
woman in love with the man in love with Stella, 
who makes love to the manthat she hates. This 
is the foo] who is jealous of the man in love with 


the girl who despises the woman in love with the 
man in love with Stella, who makes love to the 
man that she hates.” The tangled skein of the 
story is very skilfully unwound by Mr. Oliphant; 
and if the characters were more interesting, the 
book would be decidedly entertaining. But the 
characters are almost all a little worse for wear 
Altiora is the freshest. 
thinking, reading girl of the day, who is puz 
by learning too early that the world is full of 
questions which nobody tas been able to answer, 


She is the conscientious, 





and which stagger even her acute young mind, 


£g 
and numb her sensitive heart. She falls in love 
with a priggish young awsthete, a tolerably fami 
liar type, but gets speedily cured by a second 
prig, who is not an asthete. Then there 
are the two American girls, Stella Walton aud 
Mattie Terrill, one of Whom is a great heiress, 


and both of whom represent our glorious country 
by great freedom of manner and language, com 
bined with that purity of heart which, in Mi 
Oliphant’s view of the world, the absence of 
conventionality tends to produce 
with them a terrible old companion, or chaperon, 


They have 


named Hannah, who talks like something be 
tween a Maine Yankee and Butfalo Bill. Her 
conversation, masculine as it is, does not inter 
fere with her having an excellent heart ; and we 
suppose there is nothing in American etiquette, 
as at present established, to prevent the two girls 
going about Europe with old Hannah, calling 
men by their first names whom they have only 
just met, and so on. Nor is there anything 
these 
English society, at least 


intrinsically impossible in impossible 
people getting into 
when we understand that it is the society in 
which Lord Sark and his chere amie, Mrs 
Clymer, the professional beauty, move , theu 
liaison being a matter of general notoriety 
as well as an ordinary subject of conversation 
Americans who feel sore over the way Englis! 
writers misrepresent American girls, may derive 
a good deal of consolation from the way 

which Mr. Oliphant treats English society \s 
depicted by him, it is a combination of 
and Botany Bay. It is, of course, closely 
f tinance, Altior: 


nected with the world i 
is fraud perpe 


being the victim of a stupend 
trated by her financial guardians. We sav t 
nza, partly because of th 





book is an extravag 
burlesque character of the situations; but the au 
thor calls it a novel, and perhaps it is as an 

ternational novel that it will bave to be judged 

Mr. Hardy's milkmaid is a young person wt 

has adventures not unlike those of a fairy story 
but the termination of them is not very roman 
tic. The mysterious noblen 
from suicide, and who afterward involves her 


an whom she 


in very unnecessary difficulties through his kind 
ness, ought by rights to carry her off in the e1 
and the reader's sympathies are outraged by 
having him disappear into space, leaving the 
milkmaid to subject herself t& 
prosaic and perfectly suitable ma 
thought better things of the 
of Blue Eyes’ and ‘Two on a T 











most uncivil to give Dias’ grown uy t 
glimpse of fairyland, with all its characters and 
properties—the P ¢, the poor but pretty 
maiden, the nocturnal rendezvous, the meta 





morphosis from Cinderella into the brilliant d 


buftanfe—and then to put us off in the end with a 





humdrum daylight 

The ‘Sea Queen” is, in 
‘Wreck of the Grosren i 
tale of mutiny, disaster, wreck, and fir 
in all of which a woman takes a leading and 
heroic part. <A good deal of it is decidedly inte 
resting, and the suspense in which the reader is 





al rescue, 


kept over the mutiny is very well managed: and 
the vacillation of the men, the courage and 
anxiety of the captain. al] have an air 


lit, 


» 
Us, Ou ‘) 


er 
yr 


which makes us suspect that Mr. Russell is draw 


ing less upon his imagination than his memory 


The later adventures of the captain and his wife 
the dise very of the fever-stricken s} i} amd the 
reappearance of the mutineers, and their ! 
conversion, bave a little too mucl f the me 
drama in them to be therougbly 1 
Mr. William Black, to judge by one or tw f 
his last novels, has reached a verv dang 
point in bis caree! He has ts “ 
stupid novels. and to foist t 1 t! 
n the strength : wy it i ‘ ! 
through his bright ones \ ride t 
ably dull—duller even than ‘Shar n | 
We frankly confess that we have t read every 
word of it bv any means, but if is in the ter 
f Mr. Black that the reader st { k 
reading it, or perbaps, to be more accurate, ¢ 
he should not read it at all \ \ t 
nota badlv drawn character, and t rots 
i thie } i a ‘ 
ened M hh muigt hay I “ 
pluin eating ther of w x } 
laughte t a t t 
her Appeara t tt wy i ‘ 
and her indefensil t row ‘ 
band’s w lows, w \ { XI 
tures f an exc x i I 
Ws. there ar { \ 
juences porta \ 
pervades the tale tl vel x 
nenlivernead by m1 toa i 
affair Ir her words ft 
eupied ino reaching tt s. It is t 
whi we strongly of t \ sw 1 
Write stories Mr. I KS Present i ‘ 
if they gave a hint 1 prefs ‘ " 
table of ntents as to w the storys 
bepa “ ld not s } I i 
wit \ wand Weve t w iw } 
ublv have spa 1 if fa t f sen t 
wit wv A it " t “ f 
very Mr. |} cos t ive } 
away wit ite vears by is f 
- rt nda i wid ips i\ \ 
t the s west t “ if w “ tisas \ 
} “ k ‘ “ is f tk wiv k 
gt t But Mr. Black once had s to te 
The ma t r hist Nn, We are str gly 
1 to suspect, w s Lie to suffer f " 
ver-prod 
Mr. Murrav’s las vel will hardly add to his 
fame It shows close observat a good deal 
f humor, and a certain knowledge of the world 
all excellent qualities. Its principal defect is 
the verv con m one, that the characters are 
rather puppets of the author's than human 
beings with minds, hearts, and wills of their 
w So rarely, however, doe a novel writer 
appear who is not open to this criticism, that 
Mr. Murray is bardly to be found fault with for 
the defect The construction of the story is 
not very ear; much more might kave been 


made out of the materials of the plot. There is 


promise in the beginning of a better novel, 
The history of young Tregarthen’s army diffi 
ulty is very good 

Mr. Bret Harte’s latest story recalls many of 
his earlier sketches of Western life 


juite as good as some of the best of these; 


It is, to our 
minds 
and if it has not been received by the public 
with the same enthusiasm, it is probably because 
the public taste has changed, and the market for 
such fiction is no longer what it was Mr 
Harte is undeniably a Californian product of 
the same tone of feeling which gave Dickens his 
England. It is impossible to 
read any of his stories without being continually 
reminded of the English novelist. Mr. Harte 
has done for the Western desperado of either 
sex much what Dickens did for the bad charac 
ters of Lendon. That is, he has idealized them, 


opportunity in 
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made us like them, think well of them, and feel 
our common humanity in them. This both 
writers do by the same means—by making their 
fate turn upon the redeeming feature of their 
character : courage, truthfulness, womanly de 
The fundamental 


objection to this, as a matter of literary art, is 


votion, as the case may be. 


that, if it is done babitually, we cannot help re- 
flecting that in real life the tate of such cha- 
racters is determined, as a general rule, by their 
vicious or criminal rather than their virtuous 
tendencies, simply because these preponderate so 
The crisis in a burglar’s life is more 
apt to be a commonplace sentence to the peni 


heavily. 
tentiary than some act of heroism ; and a career 
devoted to burglary or other crime tends in the 
Dick- 
ens really reversed this law, and made us feel as 
if it was very doubtful whether a disreputable 
life most lead to true 
goodness. In the same way, Mr. Harte’s cha 
racters are developed. The beroine of the ‘ Car- 
is a variety actress, of the lowest 


long run to extinguish unselfish impulses, 


was not calculated to 


quinez Woods’ 
stamp, who, under the influence of love, displays 
all the qualities that most endear woman to us. 
We do not say that this is impossible, for even 
in a variety actress a deep affection may pro- 
duce wonderful results ; but the thing has been 
As a literary device it is under 
stood and seen through, and will no longer serve 
for any writer’s capital. If Mr. Harte will per 
sist in relying upon it, he will find it im the end 
a poor support. We do not mean to say that 
the ‘ Carquinez Woods ’ is an uninteresting story. 
Far from it. It is in its way a powerful story, 
and its tragical finale shows true literary feel- 
ing ; but we can but feel that the author is 
wasting his forces in the service of an outworn 
literary fashion, which was sadly overdone even 
by its great inventor. 

Mr. James Payn’s last story demonstrates, of 
course, that it is blood which is thicker than 
water, but the demonstration itself is not par- 
ticularly interesting. The plot is very poorly 
constructed, and, unfortunately, the interest is 
concentrated at the beginning of the story in- 
stead of the end—a plan which no good novelist 
has ever adopted or recommended to others. 
Considered as a novel, ‘ Thicker than Water’ is 
ridiculous. Its value consists in isolated 


done too often. 


almost 
chapters and sketches, and in the running com 
ment of the author, which is always bright, and 
sometimes witty. Even his dialogue is some 
times very good. 
long ago, over the marriage of an old and rich 
lady with a man young enough to be her son. 
‘Thicker than Water’ seems to have been in part 
suggested by this affair, inasmuch as it opens 


Society was agog, not so very 


| palace. 


with its greensward and well of water.” There 
is no need to commend it to the real student of 
imaginative literature, and any reader who 
seeks more than mere amusement will find his 
account in the treasures of phantasy, of pathos, 
of humor it contains. A chance cut between 
the leaves gives us such philosophy as this : 


‘‘T would give ten metaphysical optimists for 
one moral one, who knows how to enjoy, not a 
single plant as the caterpillar does, but, like 
man, a whole flora of pleasures: who has not 
five senses only, but a thousand for everything. 
i There isa certain higher tolerance which 
is not the fruit of the Peace of Westphalia, por 
of the Concord of 1705, but of a life filtered 
through many vears and improvements. os 
Not merely with the best must we be pleased, 
but with the good and everything.” 


Or again : 


“If a maitre de plaisirs should draw up for a 
Prince a plan of decoration for an opera-bhouse, 
to consist of a rising-sun, a thousand Leipsic 
larks, twenty ringing bells, whole meadows and 
floras of silken flowers, the Prince would say it 
cost too much. But the master of pleasures 
should reply : It costs a walk—or a crown, say 
I, because such an entertainment requires not 
the Prince, but the man.” 


One conceit we must find room for. The 
translator adds to it this note: “ An odd fore- 
runner of our modern local quiz, that good Bos- 
tonians hope, when they die, to go to Paris (short 
for Paradise).” Observe that the date is 1792 : 


“It is singular that one should make higher 
stars, or indeed planets, and their daughter- 
lands to be the flower-pots into which Death is 
to plant us, somewhat as the American hopes 
after death to go to Europe.” 


M. Sarcey gravely produces his story as 
straight from China, a manuscript found by a 
brave French officer in the sack of an imperial 
That no two, learned in Chinese, could 
make it read alike matters little. It was only 
necessary to choose the most diverting version. 


| cycle” of the ‘‘Surgeon’s Stories.” 


But no one at all familiar with the actual life | 


of France could miss the double point of the 
clever satire, anc thoughtful Frenchmen them- 
selves recognize the ills it deprecates. The de- 
sire of the petite bourgeoisie to better the condi- 


| tion of their sons by placing them in the official 


with a proposal of marriage to such a young man | 


by such an old lady. Those who are curious in 
matters of this kind, and have a strong stomach, 
may find a good deal of amusement in Mrs. 
Beckett's courtship of and final discomfiture by 
the skittish and faithless Dornay. 

Henry Holt & Co. have now added to their 
edition of Mr. Brooks’s admirable translations 
of Jean Paul's romances * The Invisible Lodge,’ 
which was the earliest in point of time, and 
which, in fact, decided for bimself, if not for the 
world, the future of his reputation. It was 
written in his dark time, in that one room which 
he shared with his motber ; he writing by the 
window in the corner, and she brewing, baking, 
scouring, or spinning. 
conception of Jean Paul himself, a poetic ren- 
dering of his own spiritual life. 


mance, now ninety vears old, seems out of place 
Not that it is old-fash- 
ioned—it 1s not of the sort that has fashions: but 
‘In the moral desert with 


among modern novels 


it is so rich and full. 


class, the bureaucratie, is so intense that it 
blinds them not only to the fact that not one in 
a thousand reaches the top, but to the deteriora- 


tion of mind and character which too often fol- | 


survey accurately out of regard for the feelings 
of the Controller, who in his turn is a little lax 
in his duties out of respect for the Auditor, who 
again permits himself a little carelessness in his 
work out of politeness to the Inspector, who 
takes good care not to supervise anything lest 
he should take the wind out of the Director-in- 
Chief’s sails. And this dignitary, for his part, 
is both blind and deaf to everything out of 
thoughtfulness for the Minister.” 


Later, when Fo Hi, growing dull in the mono- 
tony of petty routine, insists, ‘‘I have a profes- 
sion which does not leave me a single spare 
moment,” Li jou-lin replies : 

**You are busy, but you do not work. To 
work is not merely to fill a few bours of life with 
some kind of occupation. That only is 
work, in the true sense of the term, which has 
an end in view, and that end the bighest which 
could be presented to human activity—the great 
end of making free both him who works and 
those who are born to him. To emancipate one’s 
self and one’s posterity from the miseries of 
servitude, that is the true and only work.” 

Too late Fo Hi himself wakens to the need of 
some personal and genuine interest. ‘‘It is ab- 
solutely necessary to have a passion and an ob- 
ject in life. . But the mischief of it is, 
that you can’t take a passion as you can take a 
cold.” But he could think of nothing which was 
to his taste, and at last said to himself: ‘Ab! 
the best thing undoubtedly would be a passion 
for one’s profession.” Yet so ingrain becomes 
the infatuation that, after all his failures and 
sorrows, his best wish for the little son of his 
prosperous sister is, ‘*‘ We will make an official 
of this little fellow,” and thereupon produces for 
his guidance the Decalogue which his experience 
has taught him. The reader will find the story 
worth his study, and will gain from it new light 
as to the public functionary in China or in 
France—or in some other countries. 

‘Times of Battle and Rest’ forms the *‘ second 
To call the 
book dry or dull would be unjust, but the Sweden 
of the seventeenth century is so remote, not only 
from ourselves, but from historical events that 
are of vivid interest to us, that the reader will 
need some personal motive to make it seem 
worth while. We have a doubt how far fiction 
can help in the genuine study of history, but 
nevertheless the book may be found of value as 


| a description of the state of society in the north 


lows inadequate employment in purely mechani- | 


cal work. On the other hand, M. Sarcey ex- 


‘*much - administered” country like France, 
where the multiplication of detail and the wor- 
ship of routine become almost a passion—evils 
for which the exacting rigor of red-tape is as 
much responsible as the carelessness of indifferent 
officials. 


just before the days of the brilliant though dis- 
astrous career of Charles XII. 
‘A Washington Winter’ and ‘A Newport 


| Aquarelle’ are professedly society novels. They 
poses the evils that exist in official life in a | 


Fo Hi, the grocer, is happy when he has seen | 


his son through college and appointed ‘‘ Super- 
numerary-Expectant Master-Surveyor of Stone 
Heaps,” while he mourns that he must marry 
his daughters, one to his chief clerk, the other to 
a farmer. In the end, the life of Fo Hi, jr., 
about to be sacrificed to some imaginary affront 


are really excellent examples of the work of the 
reporter in fiction. Page after page reads, even 
in its tameness, like the newspaper column in 
which Jenkins or his successor sets forth the 
doings of fashionable life. The stories might be 
left to the obscurity which is sure to overtake 
them, had there not been books no better in 
spirit than these, though a little less coarse and 
clumsy in execution, which have been taken iu 
all seriousness. For this reason an emphatic 
word of protest isa duty. It is not to the pur- 
pose to say that Mrs. Dahlgren’s figures are not 


| like Americans: there are no such human beings 


to his chief, is saved by the intercession of the | 
farmer, now high in the confidence of the Em- | 


peror, and soon to become the Minister of Agri- 
culture. The tale of the woes of Fo Hi is long 


| and sorrowful. Thus discourses Li-jou-lin, an 


The hero is a fanciful | 


old philosopher, upon the effect of the fine en- 


| thusiasm with which Fo Hi discharges his first 


Crowded with | 
thought and sparkling with epigram, this ro- | 


is sandy wastes, it is like u Chuoler ud deic-wees, * 


duties : 


‘* His superiors don’t like his poten any 
better than his comrades. He is a young up- 


start, breaking the peace of the City of God. Is 
there anyt bing finer or more marvellously ordered 
than a Govei:ument im which each cne gives up 
a part of his work to his neighbor in a spirit of 
Laved public charity ; 


Zhe Surveyor does not 


under the sun. The story is a climax of supreme 
silliness. Within polite circles, anything more 
coarse without positive immorality could hardly 
be written. 

‘A Newport Aquarelle’ has a veneer of 
refinement, like the reporter who wishes to 
commend himself to the givers of balls and 
dinners. Characters and incidents could no 


' doubt be paralleled in the curiously mixed 


crowd which makes up Newport, but a picture, 
to be true, must give the best as well as the 
worst. ‘The subject is no less hackneyed a one 
than the career of an English adventurer. He 
may be left to his deserved fate: nor need we 
trouble ourselves with the Bostonians, who are 
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“ 


described with an intimacy of knowledge and a 
pleasantness of spite which suggest that the 
writer may be to that manner born ; but of the 
heroine something ought to be said. 

Gladys Carleton at twenty puts an end to a 
three years’ ‘‘ understanding” 
during which time she has been growing ‘‘ colder 


with her cousin, 


and harder and more thoroughly a woman of 
the world.” With perfect beauty but slender 
fortune, she is taken abroad by her mother, 
where she is engaged first toa young English 
earl, then to a German millionaire. From the 
latter she runs away witbout a word of explava- 
tion. Returning to America, she has, at the 
date of the story, had twenty-five offers of mar 
riage without counting the accepted one of the 
rascally Englishman. The reader is to receive 
her as the typical New York belle, and she is 
described by the men who see her in terms 
which are best forgotten. To bave fallen a prey 
to the Englishman who mistakes her for her 
rich cousin, would have been, in the nature of 
things, a suitable catastrophe, but she is rescued 
by the still faithful cousin, who marnes ber out 
of hand. Through all this demoralizing career 
the author describes her as keeping a sweet, ten- 
der soul under tbe mask: of worldliness, and 
making glad at last a man of the noblest cha 
racter with a pure, unsullied love. This is as 
false as it is impossible ; and such ignorance of 
the effect of life upon character, such want of 
moral logic, makes the evil of the book quite as 
much as its flattering presentation of the most 
degrading elements in society. As to literary 
merit, we have already said that the reporter 
furnishes both the pattern and the standard. 


LENORMANT’S BEGINNINGS OF HIS- 
TORY. 

The Beginnings of History, according to the 
Bible and the Traditions of Oriental Peoples. 
From the Creation of Man to the Deluge. By 
Francois Lenormant, Professor of Archeology 
at the National Library of France, etc., ete. 
Translated from the second French edition. 
With an Introduction by Francis Brown, As 
sociate Professor in Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

THIS title is not short, indeed ; but it ought, we 

think, to be longer by a line or two stating the 

name of the translator, Miss Mary Lockwood, of 

Wasbington, D. C., who, as the introduction 

tells us and as we find ourselves, ** has discharged 

the Jaborious work of translation with fidelity 
and skill.” The extraordinary care with which 
the transliteration of the multitudinous Semitic 
words—so as ** to represent the sounds correctly 
to the English, as the author aimed to represent 
them to the French, ear”—the verification of 
the countless references, and occasional rectifi 
cation, have been carried out (probably with the 
aid of Professor Brown), is quite refreshing 
amid the shocking exbibitions of editorial or 
translatorial levity and ignorance which we 
daily meet with in English reproductions. The 
introduction is brief and to the point, and its 
general estimate of M. Lenormant is, in our 
view, correct. ‘‘ His versatility, energy, rapidity 
in work,” are justly praised, while it is admitted 
that even ‘*‘ his warmest admirers will not claim 

that he is always judicious. It is natu 
ral that so ardent and original [/} a scholar 

should sometimes be incautious and hasty i 

conclusions, and that so facile a worker should 

not always observe the greatest csre in minute 
particulars.” Tbis agrees quite well with what 


n his 


we said ourselves some years ago in the columns 
of this journal (No. 678)—an opinion unaltered 
by impressions derived from the more recent 
products of M. Lenormant’s untiring pen : 


The Nation. 


‘He isa very diligent but easy-going critic 
He is inclined to accept as true what great au 
thorities announce with sufficient positiveness as 
a new discovery He examines the il 
With serious but good n do inquisitiveness, 
applies the test of a criticism entirely tree from 








captiouspess, modifies his own tormer conclu 
sions with the readiness of a disciple, and com 
municates the latest acquisit swith an obvious 


fondness for both learning and book mak 
He enters perhaps too easily upon insecure paths 


through the mazes of antiquitv, but he follow 
sound guides; and if at the end of ssearch he 
tinds not truth, but conjectures, the results are 


still interesting.” 

In the work before us M. Lenormant moves on 
paths more insecure than any he has ever trod 
den, through mazes not of antiquity, but of 
hoarier tradition, and without sound guides—for 
there is no trustworthy guidance in this tield of 
conjecture. Everything before him is shadowy, 
intricate, intangible, vapor-like ; yet he moves 
on with breathless earnestness, as if the traces 
could all be followed, the similarities and identi 
ties all established, and highly important results 
obtained. His efforts are stupendous. No an 
cient worshippers of the Cabin, for instance, 
could ever have evinced more zeal and enthu 
siasm in searching for the history and connec 
tions of those strange, mythical beings than he 
evinces ip treating, in chapter iv., of Cain—the 
slayer of his brother and builder of the tirst city 
—as a Cabirus; of the fratricide of the Cabin 
compared with the fratricide of the Cory bantes , 
of the Cabiric Adam of Samothrace ; of Prome 
theus and -Etneus as Cabiri in Bootia: of the 
Dioscuri as Cabiri in the zodiacal sign of the 
Twins; of the month of the Twins, or of Brick 
making, in the Babylonian calendar, of the 
consecration of this month to the god Shin ; of 
Shin and Adar, Agamedes and Trophonius, 
Romulus and Remus, brick-making and city 
building, twins and fratricide And equal ern 
dition and ingenuity are displayed, int! 
seven chapters, on ‘ The Creation of Man 
“The First Sin,” ‘* The Kerfibim and tt R 


volving Sword,” The Shethites and the Qair 


ites, “The Ten Antediluvian’ Patriar 
‘Tne Children of God and the Daug s 
Men,” and ** The Deluge.” Th \ st s 


of our author’s comparative study of ** the 


and the traditions of Oriental peoples 

us pot only with the Protegonos, .Eon, ar 
Genos of the Phenician Sanchoniathon—wt 
are identitied with Adim, Eve, and Cain—ar 


the Egyptian deities RA-Har-em-akbuti, Sekhet 
and Khniim, but al j 
Animated earth “ of the non Oriental Peruvians 


= 
4 

= 
4 


with cosmogonic notions, kindred to those f 
Genesis, preserved by the Dayaks of Borneo, the 
Tabiti islanders, and the North American Mar 
dans. 

M. Lenormant's seemingly pedantic eagerness 
to multiply references is well displaved in a note 
pp. 109-10) attached to a purely iental 
tion of the brazen serpent Moses, On this 
subject, in no way coming within the seope of 
the work before us, no fewer than the followin 
authorities are refert to, with fi 
cations f book t v t a z 
Ewald, Kohler, O De We Ku 
Tiele Baudiss nN x, t Mele ind 
Menke And vet it is not t : — 
bit al ? t = th + eae? < al 
ness in search and presentat for he treats 
biblical and heat? g sn 
l Adam of tt Pentateuch and S i 
athon’s Protogonos, |} 1 Tin-tir h re t 
’ , f equa wutber ty More than that. he 
unhesitatingly joins bands with tne critics whe 


have proved that the tw parallel cerealogies of 
‘rates in 
succession Adam (man), Cain, Enoch, Irad, 
Mehbujael, Methusael, and Lamech, and the 
other Enos (man), Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, 






Genesis iv. and v.—one of which enum 





jkr 
~~) é 
k h. Methuselal und La ! ver 
structed artil Bly anal te | ine ‘ 
rder to establis x and ant i 
is! between the tw ‘ ene 
ilanda 1 mad t ind 
t SNe sot t t s i iw 
DV a sVste it i is whe 
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With the Se . t 
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All} tra ‘ \ 
tt i! | i ( 
i i B t . 4 t 
lieVes tl t i t i 
fr Ur f Cha . t ‘ f 
Abraba the Ss nota i i 1 x 
the fact that the Pentate | ‘ e 
form that we possess is he cautiousiv states 
in the Preface—‘' does pot date back further 
than the return from the Captivity He has an 
excellent excuse for apparentiv so awful a 
heterodoxyv in these words of St. Jerome sive 


Mosen dicere vVolueris auctorem Pentat 
sive Esdram ejusdem iostauratorem ope 


recuso 


Protected by this s ld, Mo Les tant gives 
us in the Preface with what «1 ‘ t f wa 
do not know--a long. and almost naiv profes 
s f orthodoxy 1 witl ‘ 1 
f free st la a ( { ! Avs 

and st Ww. whet t t iv i a 
for reprobation, la { Ove to 
} i S « | if uliy tle \ tw 
heves tt spirat t Sa } 
and subscribes "with al s the 
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Arabs 1 the days of Islam, he'add 
t it the ma stat { thie f 

} \ t Moses, ral 1 bust tl 
sert of Horet belongs to the sar iss of 

! t htened bv this te I he 

as s re his readers na note, that 

this plies 1 loubt cast upon the reality o1 

a4 is haractet! { the Occeur4’re And 
Xpiains this surprising assura na way 
wt t Ww ist say will satisfv neither the 
rt x r rat “ts Lhe f ner, I teil 

. t t 1 wou give him much pain 
to scanda s i I rational i 
w“ Listur im t t ild they smile at 
t < es, wl ! not affect them All 
t ery reading rat k in which 
Bible stories and the fables of idolatrous nations 
il ‘ pared, dissected, analyzed, identified 
and shown t be equally childish and worthiess 
u Ss Wl Reform, and Other Papers. 


By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., LL.D, F.RS. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co 


THE appearance of this book will revive the re 
gret so keenly felt at the untimely death of the 
author. Whatever else might be said of his 
writings, they were always bold, vigorous, and 
stirring. The thing that his band found to do 
he did with his might. The animated style 
showed an alert and enthusiastic mind, and in 
his very latest productions there was a youthful 











soe qQ 
HS 
optimism suggestive of years of experience in 
Even to 
those who knew him only through his published 


the future rather than in the past. 


utterances there was something pathetic in the 
sudden quenching of such a life, and it is easy 
that the family 
friends must have been of more than ordinary 


to imagine loss to his and 
severity. 
Mrs. this 


volume seventeen of ber husband's papers and 


Jevons has collected in memorial 


addresses, most of which, as the title indicates, 
devoted 
nowadays to be 


were to those questions which seem 
of the greatest interest to the 
more thoughtful class of English readers, Many 
of the subjects chosen, however, are so closely 
modern 
communities that they are of equal interest to 
Americans. 


connected with the daily business of 
We too are coming to be concerned 
in the ‘‘ Amusements of the People,” ‘‘The Ra 
tionale of Free Public Libraries,” and ‘‘ The Use 
and Abuse of Museums.’’ We can no longer feel 
that ‘‘ Trades Societies : their Objects and Poli- 
cy ’ are exclusively English matters, from con- 
cern with which our free institutions bave hap- 
pily delivered us. The regulation of labor in 
factories, the regulation of the trade in liquor, 
and competitive examinations, are all subjects 
upon which it is necessary for intelligent people 
to have some information, or at least opinion ; 
avd, whatever may be thought of the conclu- 
sions laid down in these essays, or of the reason- 
ing by which they are reached, it is a refreshing 
stimulus to every one to be conducted through 
these flelds of discussion. Professor Jevons de- 
lighted in nothing so much as in facts and sta 
tistics, and we find in these pages much informa 
tion that it would be impossible to obtain except 
from tbe daily conversation of men like himself. 
Of course, the specialist will not look here for an 
exhaustive treatment of bis theme, but the gene 
ral reader will find a convenient résumé of the 
best current thought upon a variety of subjects 
which he not like to confess 
Even those whose pursuits 
necessarily require them to be familiar with the 
matters here treated may derive an advantage 
the 


Jevons’s 


concerning does 


himself ignorant. 


from this general review of field of social 
Professor style is always 
and we may safely recommend this book 


reform. 
easy, 
as not heavier for vacation reading than most of 
the summer novels, 

It is a severe test of any one’s consistency to 
bring together his utterances upon a great va- 
riety of topics during some fifteen years of 
active life, especially if that life has been such 
as to call for frequent public utterance of opi- 
pion. But, making every allowance for the 
lack of opportunity for revision and for tbe cir 
cumstances under which the essays originally 
appeared, it still seems undeniable that Jevons 
had never succeeded in developing in his own 
mind any consistent theory of politics, or even 
of social reform. He urges in one essay the ac- 
quisition of the telegraphs by the state ; in the 
next essay, written some years later, he shows 
that the experiment had been an 1gnominious 
financial failure ; while, in a third, after an in 
terval of four years, be comes forward with un 
shaken contidence to 


recommend the Govern- 


ment to undertake the business of distributing 
parcels, or what in this country is called the ex 


press business In the 


noted article 
on ** Experimental Legislation,” it is very clear- 


somewhat 


ly pointed out that, as laws are now passed, it is 
impossible to deter mine with scientific accuracy 
what their resul's really are. The community 
which they atfect is so large, and exposed to so 
manv influences, that we 


ticular result to 


cannot assign a par- 
It would 
seem natural to conclude tbat local self govern- 
ment would relieve this difficulty, for one com- 
munity would be 


any definite cause. 


continually trying its own 





The Nation. 


experiments, on a scale and under circumstances 
that would enable others to protit by their re- 
sults. Instead of this. we have the proposition 
that Parliament should undertake to conduct 
these experiments, selecting certain boroughs us 
We know that 
Parliament is omnipotent, but we are inclined 


subjects for experimental laws, 


of a scientific ex- 
periment is beyond its capacity. As Sir James 
Stephen says, we sbould as soon think of getting 
a committee of the whole House to paint a pic- 
ture. Still, it is a mistake to condemn this essay 
on the ground that we have no right to experi 
ment on human beings. Every law is an 
experiment, and, as it is about as lhkely to be 
disastrous as beneficial, it is certainly merciful 
to confine its operation to a small portion of the 
community until it appears that the whole will 
be the better for it. 

But when Professor Jevons comes to treat of 
the disputes between masters and workmen, this 
confidence in the power of Government disap- 
pears. Heeven disapproves of arbitration, upon 
the ground that it tends to interfere with free 
competition. We notice in his discussion of this 
subject that he has unconsciously assumed, like 
many of the orthodox school, that the laws of 
political economy are laws in the same sense as 
the Ten Commandments. The moral sense of 
mankind, however, is not shocked by a violation 
either of the law of gravitation or the law of 
rent, and it is hard to repress a smile at the fol- 
lowing remark concerning boards of concilia- 
tion: ‘‘ The tendency of all such arrangements 
would surely be to destroy the freedom of indi- 
vidual action ; and any such tendency is directly 
contrary to the undoubted truths of economical 
science, which we must unflinchingly uphold at 
the peril of unmeasured evils.” 

The recent telegraph strike will naturally give 
the essays on the Government and the telegraph 
a pecular interest. We apprebend that their 
effect will be to dampen the ardor of those who 
are eager to have our Government engage in 
mercantile ventures of this nature. 


to consider that the conduct 


new 


Omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico is the major premise of most 
people’s reasoning about the institutions of otber 
countries, and it 
those who ought to know have allowed them- 
selves to assume that the business management 
of the departments of the English Government 
is good. It is truly consoling to a patriotic 
American to learn that that Government not 
long since sold ten or twelve tons of soldiers» 
buttons, which had never been taken from tbeir 
wrappers, as old metal; and that the shrewd 
individual who purchased a condemned vessel 
for $10,000, sold back to the Government $20,000 
worth of stores which he found in his purchase. 
We have not followed the later history of the 
English experiment, but it appears from Mr. 
Jevons’s paper, which was published in 1875, that 
the Government had then laid out about fifty 
million dollars instead of the fifteen that thev 
proposed, and that they were not then earning a 
half of one per cent. We might fairly expect 
that if our Government should manage no worse 
than that of England, we should get off with an 
expenditure of a hundred million dollars, and 
an annual of three or four million, It is 
well not to forget, too, that the Government pays 


is not impossible that even 


loss 


no losses or damages arising from its negligence, 

and that it forbids all private competition. 
Professor Jevons’s fame is well established. 

It rests upon bis admirable scientific treatises, 


and could not be increased by this publication. 
Yet we trust that this volume may further the 
pious intentions of his widow by arousing the 
interest of those who are unacquainted with bis 
other works, and leading them to extend their 
knowledge. 
labors, and whose sympathies were excited by 


Those who bave profited by bis 
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his death, will be glad to pay his memory the 
tribute of adding this book to their libraries. 


A Bird's-eye View of Our Civil War. 
A. Dodge, U.S. A. 
& Co, 

COLONEL DODGE’s history of the campaign of 
Chancellorsville was so admirable that we took 
up this later product of his pen with eagerness. 
It is impossible, however, to repress a feeling of 
disappointment upon reading it. It has many 
excellent characteristics : the style is simple and 
clear, the tone elevated and fair, the conception 
of military operations comprehensive, and the 
criticisms upon them judicious. The book is 
evidently as much the work of an experienced 
soldier as of a well-informed author. The dia- 
grams that illustrate the text are good for their 
purpose, and, together with the maps, add 
greatly to the value of the book. 

One of the defects grows, perhaps, out of the 
nature of the undertaking. The attempt to give 
in a moderate volume a sketch of the civil war 
which shall enter as much into particulars as 
this one does, is apt to result in a syllabus which, 
if accurate, may be of great use to the bistorical 
student, but will hardly serve to give the youth- 
ful or uninformed reader a clear and impressive 
picture. The young reader is apt to rise from 
the perusal of such a book with so great a load 
of names, dates, numbers, and localities, that his 
conception of the whole is quickly confused and 
soon fades entirely away. 

More serious defects, however, are the many 
evidences of haste and inaccuracy. The under- 
taking, it is true, is a large one; but the data for 
the history of the war are very full, and of late 
years have been accessible. These data seem, in 
a number of instances, to have been very imper- 
fectly used by Colonel Dodge. For instance, on 
page 54, Franklin is said to have gone up York 
River to make a demonstration from the White 
House (May 7, 1862), but made none because 
there was no enemy in that vicinity. Franklin 
was really within a mile or two of the Confede- 
rate line of retreat when he was driven back to 
Eitham’s Landing. Again, on page 67, of the 
battle of Glendale or Frazier’s Farm (June 30), it 
is said: ‘‘ Our line stoutly resisted the attack of 
the enemy, which felt particularly upon McCall, 
But once during the day was a break effected by 
the Confederates, and Kearney promptly filled 
the gap.” One would hardly infer from this 
that McCall was captured and his aivision 
largely scattered, and that on this day McClellan 
more narrowly escaped overthrow than on any 
other of the famous ‘seven days.” Many per- 
sons will be surprised to learn from page 78 that 
Pope ‘‘had the advantage of the fighting” on 
August 20, 1862; and, from page 104, that on 
September 13 ‘‘an immediate march through 
the then undefended South Mountain passes 
would have enabled him [McClellan] to crush 
Longstreet.” On this day D. H. Hill held the 
South Mountain (as he did next day, when the 


By Theo. 
Boston: James R. Osgood 


battle took place), and Longstreet was at 
Hagerstown. On page 106, McClellan’s slow 


pursuit after Antietam is excused because of the 
disheartening etfect on bis troops of ** Frede- 
ricksburg, Chance llorsville, and Manassas ’—two 
of which reverses were yet in the future. 
strategy just before Gettysburg is misappre- 
bended. His concentration at Gettvsburg was 
to checkmate a movement of the Federal army 
toward Hagerstown, which Hooker bad ttreat- 


Lee's 


ened. The battle was unexpected to both com- 
manders. Colonel Dodge gives erroneously the 


pumbers and losses at Gettysburg, of which the 
ofticial reports are now all in print. 

There are many such instances as the above. 
Halleck is blamed tor Pope’s defeat, Lincoln for 
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Hooker's feeble operations in the summer of 
1863; Sberman’s severities are all justified, while 
the burning of Chambersburg is unhesitatingly 
condemned, and no allusion made to the acts 
which led to it. Sheridan’s laying waste of 
the Shenandoah Valley is, however, criticised. 
But Colonel Dodge's book is in no sense partisan. 
He pays high tribute to Confederate valor and 
leadership, and with deliberate judgment places 
Lee and Jackson at the head of the great soldiers 
developed by our war. The Chancellorsville 
and Vicksburg campaigns, and that of 1864 in 
Virginia, are the best done parts of the book. 


Gatherings from an Artist's Portfolio in Rome. 
By James E. Freeman. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 

AN old man’s recollections of Rome in the forties 

must be pleasant reading. Why are there not 

more of them ? is the involuptary question The 
man who heard the announcement of Pio Nono’s 
election, who snared in his first papal benedic- 
tion, or who saw ‘the last of the gallants "—the 
old Polish and Hungarian nobles—dance the 
mazurka at the Princess (Colonna) Torlonia’s 
balls, ought to have more to tell than we find in 
these pages. The bits from the studios and the 
stories of the models have a freshness that proves 
their truth. We shall not see the like again. 


Holt & C 


HAVE JUST READY 


Henry 


I. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL, 
The -:xecutor. 
l6mo. Leisure Hour Series, $1 ; Leisure-Moment 
Series, 35 cents 
II. 

. co : ms. 
Symonds's [tahan Byways. 
By John Addington Symonds, author of ‘ Renais 

sance in Italy.’ 12mo, $1 75. 
‘Perhaps we shall best praise 
sketches by saying that we have never been so con 
scious of a keen desire to follow in a traveller's foot 


steps as while turning over the pleasant pages of 
‘Italian Byways.’ "’—Fall Mall Gazette. 


Ir. Symonds’s latest 


Ill. 
“ln the Nitchen 


Square Svo, $250. Being 


Mrs. gel S 
By Mrs, E.S. Miller 
a new edition of this very popular and prac- 


tical cook-book. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
IN THE ANCIENT AND MODERN LANGUAGES 
Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Importer and Publisher, Boston 


rr 7 . . ] yf rrr 
New Catalogue of Old and Nei 
> ’ >, 
Books (.No. 6s ), 
Containing many Rare, Valuable, Curious, and of 
the-way Books, tn almost every branc ch of Liter: ature at 
very moderate prices, just published by 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books 
17 Astor Place, New York 


NEW CATALOGUE OF RARE, STANDARD, SCIEN 
TIF TC.., 


FIC, CURIOUS, ETt 
‘ . ‘ > ’ 
American and Foreign Books, 
Containing Works printed in XVth, XVith, XVIIth. and 
XVIlIth centuries, books printed by Benj. Franklin 
Old English Dramas, searce Americana. Fine vellum 
binding, ete. ent on application by 
LEOS & BROTHER, 74 &. Washington Sq., N. ¥. City 
‘E ND for Catalog - ofr { pn rrcan P o~. 
from the Collection of the late C. Fisk Harris, of 
Provideuce. =. 2 TIBE ITTS, Providence, K. I 


The 


Such an adventure as a pair of artists painting 
their way from Rome to Naples through the 
Abruzzi belongs only to a world where railroads 
and telegraphs are not. A glimpse of Thacke 

is worth quoting 


Nation. 


‘*By the by,” he added, ‘is that extra 
nary creature N , about whom Macpherson 
used to tell me such odd stories, still livin y 

** Yes,’ Lanswered, ‘he is still alive, and as 
extraordinary as ever 

** Confound the fellow!’ he interrupted I 
was in hopes he was dead. | want to use him.” 





Here is the meeting between Sir Walter Scott 
and Thorwaldsen, described by Kesner, th 
Hanoverian minister 


“We make de appointment for de next day, 
and | av« Ompany him, and present de two great 


genius ove to de udder, Thorwaldsen not un 
derstand de Eoglish, and Sir Scott not under 
stand de German or Danish languag: We 


dey shake hand and look at each udder, wid 
much emotion and respect in dere eves, fora 
litthe time widout a word. Dev could savy 
notin, but de one know dat de udder was a great 
man, avd dey were satisfv. When de 
Visit was finish dese two wonderful genius em 
brace ove anudder wid great affection, and 
widout a word part. Dis was dere first aud dere 
last meeting in dis world.’ 


KOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Abbott, Jacob The Jonas Library ; 6 vols The Luey 
Library ; 6 vols. The Kollo Books; 14 vols.; American 
History ; 8 vols Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
HTI:NRY IRITING. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT 
HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 
With four illustrations, 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 


With frontispiece, paper cover, 50 cents, 


WILLIAM 8S. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher 


11 Murray Street, New York 


“ A paper for every rural housel ler Ne 
INDOORS AND OUTPOORS 
Published by the National Ass ation for Sanitary 
R ural Tmpro. nt, af nts per year 

‘Will be fou avery useful and attract 
Visitor ‘to ill whon it may neern '—that is, t very 
body who wishes to improve rather ¢t nt ett tes 
drift until ref rn has become neispensable 
u ( rtis ’ s Weekly Sample free 


Pearl Street Sow y rk 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS ot ART 





Embracing reproductions an 18 Original painting 
ure) brimet 


Send 6-cent stamp for new catalog 





SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 


Publishers, S Washington Str 


Please mention the Nate 
Wadsworth 
ARTISIS MAIEABIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every des pt 
S4 WASHINGTON STRI Ros N 
gz?” Catalogues frev T} at 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
S TE. (MSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOU TH AMP TON AND | BREMEN. 








The ste Amers vw t ‘ t = 
lay an satur a’ tro t } f f ~ f t } 
Street, Hoboken 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRF, ANI 

BREMEN 
First Cabin Pi gain r abin, re Steerage, 8 
teerage ates, GL 
For fr t 





*UEL 7” Ie ‘Hs: x CU., 


Rowling Green, 


CHRISTERN, 





7 West 7 hird Street. New York 
I worter of F ks, Agent for the Paris 
Publishers ’ Rritist Authors ner's 
ireek and I atin ¢ assica. Catalogue of stock don 
1 new 





deinand 4 large assortment always on han 
books received fn Paris and Leiprig as soon as issued 
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TARR a a . a 
A LDDER, / EABODY) 4 CY... 
\ 1 Nassau St., N.Y 118 Devonshire St., Boston 





EXCHANGE AND LETTERS F CREDIT ON GREAT 
RRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT 
Correspondents 
Rarina BRoTuerrs & | London 

PERRIER FRERES & ( Parts 
MENDELSSOHN & ( Berlin 
ne Nan PRANSCONTINENTAL € MPANY 
NeW YORK sept. 15S ‘ 
1/ ERLY DIVIDEND f On 
4 Au ne half per cent le percent.jon the capi 
tA f this company will be paid on and: r 
tober LS, 1888, at the office of the Farmers’ Loan und 
Trust ¢ pany The transfer books will be closed Sep 


tember and reopened October 1 1S 


A. SPOFFORD, Assistant Secretary 
1 P. TURREAA & CG. 


207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 


Orders executed at all the exchanges, Correspondence 
solicited, 


, 


SECOND - HAND | SCHOOL - BOOKS 
» Bought td, and Exchanged. Send for a cata 
lowue Back numbers and volumes of the Nafion f 
nished. A. 8. CLARK, % Park Kow, New York 
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Approved ‘Text-Books 


FOR 
Schools, Academics, Seminaries, 
and ( olleges. 


Measrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. invite the 
attention of teachers and educationists to their list of 
publications as comprising many new and carefully 


prepared works, together with their well-known stan 
dard series in the several branches of study 
rhe above are embraced, in part, as follows 


SPELLING AND READING. 
SWINTON’S WORD-BOOKS—Spelling and Analysis. 
SANDERKS'S SPELLERS. 


SWINTON’S READERS.—A new and highly 
series, containing many original features 

THE NEW GRADED READERS, 

SANDERS’S UNION KEADERS 

SHELDON’S READERS. 

STANDARD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 

CATHCART’S LITERARY KEADER 


DICTIONARIES. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 
ROBINSON'S PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 
KOBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE. 


FISH'S GRADED COUKSF.—An entirely new series in 
two books. Meritorious, attractive, and cheap. 


FELTER'S ARITHMETICS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
KERL’'S COMPLETE COURSE, 
WELLS’S SHORTER COURSE. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
SWINTON’S TWO-BOOK SERIES. 
GUYOT'S STANDARD SERIES, 
GUYOT’S WALL MAPS. 
*.* The only two American authors of school-books 
who received gold medals at the Paris Exposition. 
HISTORY. 
SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
SWINTON’'S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
WILLSON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
WILLSON’S OUTZLINES OF HISTORY. 
PENMANSHIP. 
THE SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF WRITING 
books and charts. 


DRAWING. 


popular 


Copy 


WHITE'S COMPLETE COURSE OF INDUSTRIAL 
DRAWING. 
MUSIC. 
LOOMIS’S PROGRESSIVE COURSE. 
SCIENCE 


GRAY'S BOTANY. 

DANA'S GEOLOGY. 

GUYOT'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

ELIOT AND STORER'S CHEMISTRY. 

WELLS’S PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY 

COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMISTRY. 

TENNEY’S ZOOLOGY. 

TENNEY'S NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES. 

LANGUELLIER AND MONSANSO'S FRENCH COURSE 
(new). 

MONSANTO AND LANGUELLIER’'S SPANISH COURSE 
(new). 

FASQUELLE'S FRENCH COURSF. 

WOODBURY'S GERMAN COURSE, 

MANTILLA’'S SPANISH READERS. 

MANTILLA AND PARLEY’S HISTORIA UNIVERSAL. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
TOWNSEND'S ANALYSIS. 
TOWNSEND'S SHORTER COURSF. 


RBOOK-KEEPING. 


RRYANT AND STRATTON’S STANDARD SERIES. 
STA TIONER Y. 
ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 


THE SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 

THE SPENCERIAN WRITING FLUID. 

PERRY & CO.'S STEEL PENS, ete., ete., ete. 
Descriptive circulars and catalogues, giving special 

prices for introduction, will be sent on application. 

Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for exami 

nation at nominal prices. Correspondence is cordially 


solicited. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN,’ TAYLOR 
PUBLISHERS, 

753-755 Broadway, New York. 


& Co., 


The Nation. 
BARNES’S 
New National Readers 


Will be ready in whole or part for the Fall Term 
of 18835. Attention of educators is invited to the follow 
ing new Text-Books: 


HISTORY : 


BARNES’S BRIEF HISTORY OF GREECE. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents 

BARNES'S MEDLEVAL AND MODERN PEOPLES. 
i2mo, cloth. Illustrated, #1. 


BARNES'’S BRIEF GENERAL HISTORY of ANCIENT, 
Medizval, and Modern Peoples. 12mo, cloth. Llus 
trated, $1 75 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
of the Stoughton School, Boston. 
with maps, $1. 

EPITOME OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By S. Agnes Kum 

A new edition, revised and edited by Miss A. 


iO. 


By E. M. Lancaster, Master 
Revised edition, 


mer. 
M. Chandlee of Edgeworth School, Baltimore, Md. 
60 cents. 


MATHEMATICS, 

BARNES'S NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
i2mo, half bound, 30 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 

Presenting the subject to beginners on a new and suc 
cessful plan. This book has been received by teachers 
everywhere with great enthusiasm. 

DAVIESS NEW SURVEYING. From entirely new 
type and plates. Edited and revised by Prof. J. H. 
Van Amringe, of Columbia College, New York. A 
very valuable chapter on Mining and Surveying ts 
added, Svo, sheep, #1 75. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. In Press. By Prof. Wm. G. 
Peck, of Columbia College, author of ‘ Peck's Mathe- 
matical Series,’ ‘Peck’s Mechanics,’ ‘ Peck’s Ganot’s 
Natural Philosophy.’ 

This work is scientific, but essentially non-mathemati 
cal, and, although especially designed as a text-book for 
colleges and higher academies, it is adapted to the 
wants of the geheral reader. 

FRENCH. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAIS, 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


By J. H. Worman, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Vanderbilt University, and author of a series 
of French and German text. books, based upen the natu 
ral or pestalozzian method. Teachers have heretofore 
been compelled to resort to the use of such grammars 
as Noel and Chapsal or Larouse, ete., which were made 
for young French people, and are not adapted to the 
essentially different needs of the English-speaking stu 
dent. His wants, we think, will be fully supplied by 
this work * outgrowth of class-room experience, 
and, in it R:, “tions, most thoroughly tesced in the 
Adelphi hq } *klyn, before printing. 

Uds,.— 
Pu. "OR “AY. 

EAMES’S LIGHT LINE Si. “4 7 =. Rv Roscoe L. 
Eames, of San Francisco. A =.) ionetic sys 
tem without shading, for busine. espondence 
and verbatim reporting. 12mo, cloth, . i 50. 

‘This book is the result of years of study, experiment, 
and use, and has already been put out in four editions 
in various styles and forms. This is the first complete 
edition, and is printed from new type and plates. The 
illustrations are copious, there being §8 pages of en- 
graved shorthand matter for practical work. 

The work is highly endorsed by well-known stenogra- 
phers as the easiest and shortest. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
113 William Street, New York ; 
34 and 36 Madison Street, Chicago. 


PUTNAMS, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


School and College 
Text-Books 


SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
Wholesale and Retatl. 


*,* Send for Putnams’ Catalogue of Educational Books. 


PUTNAMS, 


27 and 29 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


My September Special List 


Of Rare and CHOICE EDITIONS OF THE REST Books in their 
finest state, for the most part personally selected, will 
be sent (gratis) to any address on application. 


ROBERT M. LINDSAY, 
828 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR OCTOBER, 


Now 

SPIN-DRIFT FROM THE HFBRIDES. 
With illustrations. 

THE GIANTS OF THE PLAIN. 

IN SEARCH OF A FREE-TRADER. 
Carpenter. 

IN THE HIGHLANDS OF NORTH 
Louise Coffin Jones. 

MISS PARKINSON'S WARD. 
Cumings. 

THESE OUR ACTORS. By L. Clarke Davis. 

A TRIP TO ISCHIA. By B. F. De Costa. 

THE WHITE-FISH OF THE GREAT LAKES, 
Archie Stockwell 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 
Emery. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE MOB. 
By Theo. March. 


Also a continuation of Mary Agnes Tincker’s Serial 
Story, THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. Other Short 
Stories, Poems, and Articles of Interest upon Current 
Topics. 


Ready, contains : 
By Amelia Barr. 


By Alfred M. Williams. 
By Frank D. Y. 


CAROLINA. By 


A Story. By Elizabeth 


By G. 
A Story. By Mabel s. 


A Western Sketch. 





For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


25 cents per copy. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


$3 per annum, 





BANGS & CO., 


Nos. 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





Regular Auction Sales of Libraries, 
Books, Coins, Medals, Autographs, 
and Literary Property generally. 





Gentlemen wishing to dispose of their libraries, or 
any portions, large or small, can do so both easily and 
advantageously by the use of our experience and facili- 
ties. Correspondence ts solicited, or lots may be shipped 
immediately to us, the receipt of which will be acknow 


ledged,. 





Collections of Coins, Medals, and Autographs 
catalogued and sold. 


B. Westermann & Co., 


838 Broadway, New York 
(Established 1848}, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS & IMPORTERS, 


Agents for the Teubner, Karl & Bernhard, Tauchnitz 
and Weidman Greek and Latin Classics. 





Large stock of all Foreign Books used in Colleges and 
Schools. 

A new edition of our SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE, a 
list of the best and most recent German. French, Eng- 
lish, and American Books on Applied Sctence, especially 
Electricity, Chemistry, Metallurgy, Mechanics, price 15 
cents, nearly ready. 


Dr. Sauveur's Educational 
Works. 


Sold by F. W. CHRISTERN, New York ; 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Boston ; 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia ; 
ROBERT CLARKE, Cincinnatt. 
Just Out: 
LA PAROLE FRANCAISE. 
ONE DOLLAR. 

It will be addressed, post-paid, to teachers who will 
send 50 cents to Pr, L. SauvEuR, Randolph, Vt. Any of 
the other works of Dr. Sauveur may also be obtained 
for examination by sending half the retail price to the 


author. i 
Circulars will be sent to applicants. 


rr ~ - ~ TAT y ry 

MR. T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Publisher, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., 

Will be happy to forwara, post free, his NEW CATA- 

LOGUE OF MooKS. as published to the Trade and 

Book-buyers, on receipt of address, which will be regis- 

tered. 


“ERMAN rapidly and conversationally 


7 taught in afew months. Sendforcircular. __ 
” _ JULIus, 27 Union Square, Room 13. 














